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VOW LODO OPC ODO 


For Soldiers Only 


Membership rates, including subscription to The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL have been reduced from $4.00 a year for unit mem- 
berships and $3.00 a year for individual memberships to--- 


$3.00 annually for unit memberships 


This rate applies to any unit, headquarters, office or other \ 
activity of the Army. And there is a further reduction to $2.50 
annually for each additional membership for such units or 
activities. Some companies want as many as twenty INFAN. 

TRY JOURNALS monthly, and every Infantry Company needs 

at least five. 


$2.50 annually for each of two or more 
individual memberships 


This rate applies only when two or more membership appli- 

cations are received with the money enclosed for all. The 
membership-subscriptions however can be sent to different 
addresses. The individual membership-subscription for one Li 
person remains at $3.00 a year. It is obvious that we can make 

this rate only because of the smaller amount of record keeping 
involved in receiving one check or money order covering two 

or more membership-subscription applications. 


THESE NEW RATES WILL HOLD FOR THE WAR’S DURATION 
AND MAY BE PERMANENT 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL’s distribution of books and manuals has climbed ° 
with the growing Army, and it is the wish of the Association and The JOURNAL to 


pass on to the Army its share of this additional revenue in the form of lower 
membership-subscription rates. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


it The Infantry ~Association’s Magazine for Fighting _Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. 
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\RGE CHERNOWITH has been concerned with mili 
y and production aspects of modern warfare. His 
irk as consultant to the War Production Board has 
ght him in close contact with problems of mili 
ry requirements and supply. 
ik 
\ajor PAUL C. GREENE maintains he made one record 
the last World War which has no counterpart. As 
member of the 137th Infantry of the 35th Division 
rose to the rank of corporal and, as he says, “for 
venteen months I was neither promoted nor busted, 
vhich, I'll gamble, still stands as one of the unique 
records of the war.” Today erstwhile Corporal Greene 
a major and on active duty. In “The Corporal” he 
tells of the first battle experiences of a squad leader 
and the privates with him. This article was first 
printed in The InFanrry JourNAL several years ago 
ind only recently has been incorporated with other 
similar true battle stories in the Infantry Journal 
Penguin Special, Americans vs. Germans. 
ik: 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH, Class of 
1923, USMA, and lieutenant of Infantry until 1929, 
resigned to enter the entertainment field as a writer, 
producer, and manager of radio and the theater. He 
has a wide athletic background as player and coach 
of service and professional football teams and as a 
member of the United States Olympic boxing team 
and several international fencing teams. He returned 
to active duty in the Army in 1940. 


RICHARD GORDON MCCLOSKEY is the editor of the books 
ind publications of the Military Service Publishing 
Company. He has contributed a number of articles 

relating to motor transport to The Inranrry Jour- 

NAL. It is a subject with which he became familiar 

vhile editor of Army Motors, published at the Hola 
rd Ordnance Motor Base. 


oe 
FLETCHER PRATT is a well-known author and specialist 
naval affairs. The article appearing in this issue 
part of a chapter on blimps in a forthcoming book 


oe at 





devoted to the Navy’s air arm. Pratt is a long-time 
contributor to The Journat and one of its staunchest 


civilian supporters. 
ik 

Dr. FRITZ STERNBERG is one of the many European 

scholars who have found America a land of oppor 

tunity. At present Dr. Sternberg is a research econo 

mist working with the Brookings Institution. He has 

contributed extensive ly to pe riodicals in this country 

and in Europe. 
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SECRETARY OF WAR HENRY L. 
h; iS well earned the 
though his work as people is not 
When he became Secretary of War in 
1940 he was returning to a post he had held almost 
thirty years before under Taft. Besides 
“hitches” as the civilian head of the War 
Department, Mr. Stimson has been an active soldier 
During the World War he France eight 
months as a lieutenant colonel and colonel of Field 
Artillery. There isn’t a soldier in American uniform 
today who isn’t proud of the statesmanship, wisdom, 
and high partriotism of his boss at the top of the 
War Department. 


STIMSON at seventy-five 
title of “elder statesman,” al 
a servant of the 


yet de ne. 


President 
serving two 


was in 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps ol 
Engineers, is a regular contributor to The INFANTRY 
JourNaL. 

i 

The third part of LrEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK 
BERNAYS WIENER'S “Military Justice and the Field 
Soldier” appears in this issue. Colonel Wiener has 
contributed articles to The INFANTRY 
Journat for several years, many of them being based 
on the military law with which he is professionally 
familiar. He is a graduate of Brown University and 
Harvard Law School and has been a Special Assist 
ant to The Attorney General of the United States 
He is now on duty at the Judge Advocate General's 
Office in Washington after a lengthy tour of duty at 
a Caribbean base 
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PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


A Handbook for Army Motor Transport Personnel 


Now reduced one-third in price, but still literally filled with bright and 
helpful ideas for the Army motor mechanic. It’s authoritative—the material 
comes from Army Motors, the monthly publication of the Holabird Motor 
Base. Slightly smaller in size but a much bigger value. Order copies for all 
your mechanics today. It'll help Keep 'em Rolling! 


Now only $1.00 a copy 


KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


A Driver’s Handbook 


This is the handbook the driver doesn’t lay down or throw away. It’s 
sensible, informative and entertaining . . . written in soldier language. 
Distribute Keep ’em Rolling to every driver in your outfit. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


DRIVER TRAINING 


A Guidebook for Army Instructors 


Here is the guidebook every motor vehicle driving instructor has wanted. 
In everyday terms all the factors involved in selecting and training Army 
Drivers are made clear and simple. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
The Infantry ~Association’s _Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The armed services and the Nation behind them are centering their energies on wi 
ning the War. There is so much of battle yet ahead, so much planning, sweating, an 
fighting to be done, that the men who are doing most of it, the men already in battle an 
those on the way, haven’t time to think very far beyond the vast immediate job. 

3ut there are many others who do have time to. Books, articles, speeches, round-tab 

discussions, a big part of every means of widespread discussion, is now given to the future 
the country and the world. From serious students of world affairs, from men with no oth 
equipment for such discussion than loud voices and the chance to make them heard, fron 
practical men, from dreamers, from unselfish men seeking a way for the future, from selfis 
or fearful men afraid of all new conceptions—from all these flow the words about the futur 
world. From all these come the ideas the final resultant of which may determine the kind « 
existence that Americans, soldiers and civilians, will lead for a lifetime to come, to say 
nothing of how they may affect the rest of the world. 


Hardness and Integrity of Mind 


It is not at all sure, however, that the thoughts for the future now commonly under dis 
cussion will, in the end, be applicable to the world as it develops. An obvious historical les 
son—the rise of the conqueror—was generally ignored, not only before this War but before 
the First World War. Yet the growth of the spirit of conquest and the development “ 
means for conquest—are things no nation can hide. And they are therefore plain to the ob 
servant citizen and soldier of any land who doesn’t let his wish for world peace and prosper 
ity keep him from seeing with open eyes. Peace and prosperity in the world can be planned 
with hope of attainment only by men who have the hardness and integrity of mind to weigh 
all things that might prevent it. 

Such planning is of deepest interest to the millions of Americans in the armed services 
The men in uniform may have less time to think of the future, but the future will belong to 
the millions who return from the War as to all other citizens. 

The men in the armed services, however, are those who are experiencing the most direct 
consequences of this new war, of the rise of conquest which a few fully observant men and 
women did see and warn against. Thus, in one way, the troops in uniform have the deepest 
interest of all men in the kind of world that comes out of this War. And it is they, and esp« 
cially those among them who are fighting in their second World War, who can give the 
clearest warning to those who have more time than they do to think and talk about the future 


War is a Habit of Man 


The one warning of utmost importance they can give is this—that war is a habit of man 
kind and that fighting one more war to a finish will not, of itself, change that habit. It wil! 
take something more to achieve this change than a full defeat of our enemies. 

The threat of other wars will stay in the world until men and nations can be helped to 


form a new habit in place of the old one—the habit of not fighting wars to settle things. for 
the habit of fighting wars is milleniums old. This doesn’t mean it would necessarily take 


thousands of years to change it; but it does most certainly mean that the habit of going 
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var cannot merely be talked away by men who now speak freely of “the post-war world.” 
t is the post-Second-World-War world they are actually concerning themselves with and 
that is all. It is not the “post-warfare” world. To think of it this soon as a post-warfare world 
s to begin again the Nineteen Twenty and Thirty kind of talking that made this present 
War such a surprise to those who listened to that talk, and believed it. The post-warfare 
world can only come when men everywhere have put a new habit in place of the old one. 
How long it may take for this time to come can hardly be guessed. It will depend upon 
the eficiency with which the strong nations at the end of this War can help their own people 
and those of all other nations to replace the habit of war. Fifty years, a century, two centuries 
~even less or even more? We can only say it would take time, and probably much time. 


“Post-war and “Post-warfare” Worlds 


It is the period during which the habit of war will continue in the minds of men that 
many now speaking of the future shrink from facing. They appear to confuse the “post-war” 
and “post-warfare” worlds. They are inclined to skip the first to reach the second. Similar 
men were so inclined in the Nineteen Twenties and Thirties. 

The soldier is facing the hardest of war’s realities. When he has time to think of any 
thing else, and consider the future himself and what men are saying about it, he can find no 
sense except in ideas that face the things he faces. He knows that if there is ever to be a world 
in which his sons and grandsons will not be following him into battle, the spirit of the ruth 
less conqueror of humans must first be gone from the hearts of men. He knows—from the 
hatred his Jap and Nazi enemies show him—that the thought of changing this hatred to per 
manent good will seems far off indeed, seems a dream of the distant future. It’sa good dream 
to him, as it is to most men of the democracies. But it can never be anything but a dream un- 
less the dream is remembered, considered, and worked toward, by wide-awake men who 
never forget the continuing possibility of war in the post-war period. 

He’s too busy with this present War to think much about the post-war period. But he 
has arms in his hands now. He is busy preparing to use them, or actually using them daily 
to kill enemies bent on conquest. When he does think of a post-war time, he thinks first of 
all in terms of practical armed means to keep down wars of the future. He can see no other 
insurance, no other firm guarantee of peace, no other safeguard for the freedoms Americans 
and similar peoples treasure, than efhcient armed strength. 


The Thought of “No More Wars” 


For the sake of the world and the nation there is every reason to hope that there will be 
no more wars. But this can never be achieved without continuous expert thought upon new 
wars that might arise. Thought of “no more wars” with the iron of armed enforcement as its 
basis may give the world a chance to learn in the end some other habit than fighting wars 
Thought of “no more wars” which excludes practical thought of possible war is the kind of 
thought most likely to bring our country to the end of its course. Twenty years of it almost 
bi ught us there this time. Tw enty years more of it in the post-war period, and it will not be 
Pearl Harbor but New York Harbor or San Francisco Bay. 
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You can’t boss a brick. is uncertain, depending largely on the accidents of 
You can’t even boss a dog unless the dog has been — son: il appearance and on fortunate timing. In an a1 
trained to obey and has formed habits of Tesponding however, there have to be many leaders ! Many ranks 

to commands. And before you can boss him you must and they have to be inte changeable. a leadk 
know what commands he will re spond to. The famous killed, another must be ready to take his aes and |, 
Seeing-Eye dogs can do wonderful things to aid the his men. And the men who lose a leader must be read\ 
blind, but both dog and master must first go through a __ to follow without question the commands of a stranger 
period of training, Training in discipline is training in giving attentior 
Authority is not power. No amount of legal authority and obedience to authority, regardless of individua 
over the grizzly bears of British Columbia wok 1enable _ personality. That is why armies are uniformed, why th 
you to get yourself obeyed by them out in the woods insignia of rank are standardized. Also, it is why com 
Men can be commanded only after they have ac mands and the manner of giving them are fixed by 
quired habits of obeying, and after their leader has regulations. Practice in discipline makes it second na 
learned to give them the commands that make these ture for the soldier to give attention to the insignia o! 
habits work. All successful leadership thus depends rank and grade, and obedience to commands 
on the habits of those who are to be led. 
The officer standing before his men is limited in the 
direct exercise of his authority by what the troops are The first requisite of command is attention 
able to get through their eyes : and ears. And what the What a soldier does not see or hear, he cannot obey 
men do, in response to what they see and hear the of- Attention means stopping all activity that interferes 
ficer do and say, is just exactly what their previous with looking and listening. 


LEARNING OBEDIENCE 


training and their previous experience with him insure If this attention did not become second natur 

that the Vv will do. through long practice, an Army leader would, 1 a 
When authority is not obeyed, the fault may lie i emergency, have to compete for attention—by ie ng C 

the manner or speech of the leader or else it may be Ne it or gesticulating. That would not do—he might not su 

the men are in need of basic training. ceed. 
It is often said that a good leader knows how to So discipline is calculated to insure this preliminan 

handle his men. Actually, however, it is not possible attention by placing certain restrictions on beh 

) for anv leader to handle men. It is himself that he whenever an officer is present or enters the sce I! 


handles. Then the men react to his deportment. And _ loud arguments or profanity or occupation with ¢! 
the way in which they react depends, in turn, upon  dier’s own affairs were permitted to occur in the pres 
their habits of thought and action ence of an officer, then the soldier would learn to disr 








D gard the officer, and the officer would lose his ability 
~ > aS ’ . (Ped 
——s command attention and thus his ability to comm 
In an army much of this training on which leadership all. 
' : 
| depe nds is established by discipline. Discipline is train If, on the other hand, the presence or arriva 
ing in the right habits of attention and obedience. With- _ officer is alw ays the signal to the soldier to com: 
out such habits we might have a crowd or a mob, but _ tention, or, in combat, to pay attention, then n o 
not an army. fusion of battle or distraction of pain or noise or clos ‘ 
It is quite possible to lead a mob, yet such leadership danger can cause a soldier to ignore his officer or ) ms 
| 4 ates command. ind 
*This article and others to follow are parts of a forthcoming book, a . . j _ 
| Psychology For the Fighting Man, prepared under the direction of a What men do invariably and repeatedly i 9 
| Subcommittee of the National Research Council drilled into them—becomes for them second ire ~ 




































learn to perform acts or maneuvers in response to 
and or order because the command or order has 
vs been accompanied by the act and the act by the 
nand. 
\t bes! it 


; them learn mere word sequences, except when 


\lere lecturing never trains men in action 


the listeners already know enough about the required 

in to perform it in imagination. Learning something 

ew, in other words, requires participation. You don’t 
to swim by taking a correspondence course 

Infortunately, bad habits, as well as good, can be 


rned. If, on a spoken command, men do not respond, 
en they are learning not to respond. Whenever they 
re ordered to do something they cannot do, they are 
ning to disobey. Military manuals embody this fact 
rule: Never give a command that you do not ex 
t to be obeyed. 
[hus a young leader, when he finds himself so situ 
, ited that his command might be disregarded, must r 
frain from giving it. He must try first to change the 
situation, to Capture attention, or he must merely wait 
intil he is reasonably certain that, when he gives his 
rder, it will indeed be obeyed. 
. So attention is the first requisite of command, and 
ractice is the second. The leader must see to it that his 
nen get the right kind of practice. He must never give 
cting orders. He must give only directions that 
e executed and then he must see to it that they are 
xecuted. Otherwise he loses his own power of com- 
, and discipline is broken down among his men 


r Tue LEADER 


rough training in discipline the Army prepares its 
to carry out its ultimate missions under command 
cording to plan. Leadership would be uncertain 
ut this discipline. 
a good leader does not depend solely on the 
uthority that discipline gives him as an officer or non 
m. for good leadership goes far beyond discipline. A 
good. experienced leader inspires respect, confidence 
ind loyalty in his subordinates, all of which enable him 
get from his men performance far above what a new 
ould command 





In this the leader can rely on the generous coopera 
tion of his men, for men have a natural longing to r 
Che Vy want 
to be proud of their officers and noncommissioned of 


spect and have affection for their leaders 


hicers, just as they want to be proud of their unit and 
their branch of the service. 

So soldiers look to an ofhcer for that sort of bearing 
and behavior that leads to his being known as a “grand 
old man.” They don’t necessarily want him to be a 
model of all the virtues; they can forgive him for bursts 
of temper, for occasional arbitrary commands, for a rare 
show ol weakness even for tears over the loss of a 
friend. What they do demand in him is unfailing loy 
alty to duty and to his men and the same sort of respect 


and confide nce that the leader expects to Tecelv¢ 





When the new Army was first being formed, many 
of the ofhicers had had little « ‘perience in command 
They had learned the words—were capable of giving di 
rections and instructions—but they had learned neither 
the action nor manner that gO with command A young 
oflicer would utter an order, but his manner would be 
tray his lack of confidence. This uncertainty was in ef 
fect a signal for not carrying the order out promptly 
and effectively as military orders must be carried out. All 
our lives we have depended on the manner and behavior 
of others, as well as on their speech, to know what was 
in their minds. Army discipline cannot change human 
nature. 


What a soldier doc S 


mand de pe nds not only on the words spoke n by the 


in response to a leade rs com 


leader but also upon the way in which they are said 
it de pe nds upon everything the soldier sees and hears 

The leader's facial expression, his movements 
posture and the firmness or quaver in his voice all ha 
their effects. And these effects may compk tely nullify 
the effect of the spoke n command 

A leader is actually giving conflicting orders if hi 
uncertain manner hints that he does not expect obedi 
ence or that he thinks he may not be obeyed 

Although it is possible for the new leader who has 
lacked experience to imitate the manner and tone of 
wiser leaders around him, only practice in ommand 


deve lops the appropriate manner ind tone 
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A good officer or noncom ought to have many imi- 
tators of his effective style, yet not of his irrelevant man 
nerisms. It is hard to keep the two distinct. Every man, 
unfortunately, forms and keeps many useless habits in 
gesturing, grimacing, and manipulating. It is not these 
that should be imitated, but his habits of direct address, 
clear speech, military manner, confident air, enthusi- 
astic interest, friendliness mixed with reserve both in 
command and greeting. 

Lack of a confident manner inevitably interferes with 
command. So also may a manner that betrays inde- 
cision, for men respond to the signs of indecision by 
withholding or delaying action. The rule is that a 
leader should make up his mind and arrive at the de- 
cision before he gives orders. When he confronts his 
men, he must be ready to commit himself to this course 
or that. Men will accept assurance for competence, and 
they want competence in a leader. 

A judge in a high court recently heard one of the trial 
lawyers say: “If the Court is in doubt . . .” The Judge 
rapped the bench and said: “This Court may be oc- 
casionally in error, but it is never in doubt.” It is the 
business of a judge to decide cases. No matter how 
evenly the issue is balanced and no matter how much 
trouble and time is required for him to reach a decision, 
the decision, once given, must appear final. 

The leader of soldiers finds himself in the same po- 
sition. On him depends the direction of men’s actions. 
That direction must never be ambiguous. Always it 
must be clearly indicated. 


Wuar Souprers Twink or LEADERS 


For the first time in the history of armies, the Army 
of the United States has undertaken to find out what 
its enlisted personnel think about a large number of 
things important to the Army. 

Some thousands of soldiers have been interviewed at 
length, and one of the subjects about which they were 
questioned is Army leadership. What the soldiers said 
makes it very clear that the quality of leadership in an 
army is the most important single determiner of morale 
and performance. The relationship between men and 
officers, commissioned and noncommissioned, de- 
termines the fighting spirit of an army quite as much 
as the ability of the soldiers to take training does. 

In fact it turns out that these human relations are 
much more important to morale than beefsteak, warm 
socks, ball games, and vaudeville shows, or what = 
men believe about war. These men mentioned 
features of Army life as definitely associated with 
morale, and, of the 20 most closely ‘related to morale, 
16 have to do with man-officer relations. 

What the men think of their leaders is, then, of the 


utmost importance to the Army and to the SUCCE 
prosecution of the war. 

Roughly, in the order of their association with 
leadership in the minds of the enlisted men, are the fo] 
lowing points: 

(1) Ability. Competence comes first. The good of 
ficer must know his stuff, for on this depends the men’s 
confidence in his leadership. 

(2) Next to ability is interest in the welfare of th 
soldier. The officer who can be trusted to help the sol 
dier in time of need, or who would be accessible for per 
sonal advice, is a good officer. 

(3) “Promptness in making decisions” is next. 

(4) “Good teacher or instructor” follows. The leader 
who has the patience and the ability to make thing; 
clear to the men under him is valued for that reason 

(5) “Judgment,” “common sense” and the ability t 
get things done follow next in order. 

(6) The good leader does not “boss you around when 
there is no good reason for it. ’ Soldiers dislike an of 
ficer who throws his rank around, who tests his own 
authority continually. They sense that he is not sur 
of himself. 

(7) “The man who tells you when you have done a 
good job” rates well as a leader. Failure in commenda 
tion is a common complaint among men in the ranks 
The best incentive to good work is the prospect that it 
will be noticed and remembered by the leader. 

(8) Physical strength and good build come next 

(9) “Good education,” “sense of humor” and “gut 
or courage” follow in that order. 

(10) Impartiality is next. Leaders who do not “save 
the dirty jobs for the fellows they don’t like” are valued 
The good leader is fair to all his command. 

(11) Next in importance is industry. Leaders wh 

“do as little work as they can get away with” are not re 
vO cted by the enlisted men. 

(12) When an officer “ gives orders in such a wa 
that you know clearly what to do,” that too is a mark o! 
merit as a leader. Soldiers also like an officer with 2 
“clear, strong voice.” 

The remaining qualities which the soldiers mentionec 
came toward the bottom of the list. They are undou! 
edly related to good leadership, but they are less im 
portant. Not “hot tempered,” do not “drive you too 
hard,” “keep promises,’ “the kind of fellows you coulé 
have a good time with,” “not too proud of their rank’ 
are all characteristics which some men want in thei! 
leaders, but there is no general agreement about them 
Many leaders are considered good in spite of failure on 
these points. 

The chief things a man wants from a leader ar thus 
competence and interest in his welfare. 
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orders of a man who does not know his stuff 
t be depended on. They are subject to change and 


countermand. An incompetent leader teaches caution 
and hesitation in following his lead. 


He becomes a 
| for lack of action on the part of the soldier. 
lecision in a leader has the same effect on a sol- 


dier as ignorance has. No soldier can follow a leader 


s uncertain which way to turn. The essential qual 
ity of any leader is to take the lead and show the direc. 
tion quickly, clearly, emphatically, and with enthusi 
asm. Without these qualities a man is not even a good 
r for his hunting dog. 


Tue ROE oF THE SOLDIER 


Part of what makes a man a good soldier is his own 
adoption of the soldier's réle. He comes to think and 
speak of himself as a soldier. He is progressing in 
military training when he stops thinking of himself as 
a plumber or a salesman who is now in the Army, and 
begins to regard himself as an infantryman or an artil- 
leryman or a tank man. 

What a man thinks of himself affects his behavior. 
The rail straightener—the skilled worker who runs the 
machine that straightens railroad rails—is one man 
when he thinks of himself with pride as a rail straight- 
ener. He becomes another when he begins, as he may, 
to regard himself as a mere “wage-slave.” The rail 
straightener takes pride in his work, does a good job, 
is happy. The “wage-slave” lets crooked rails get by 
bs suse he doesn’t care. In the same way, the soldier, 
who thinks proudly of himself as a soldier, is doing a 
service to both himself and the Army. 

Certain forms of punishment, public disgrace, ridi- 
cule, all disturb the rdle of the soldier and may lessen 
or destroy his usefulness to the Army and his amena- 
bility to leadership. The noncommissioned or commis- 
sioned officer who rides one of his men in such a man- 
ner as to make him doubt his own value as a soldier is 
shatte ering the man’s best motive for good performance. 
The senior leader who reprimands a junior in the pres- 
° of his men reduces that junior’s value to the Army. 

00d leadership, on the other hand, causes men to 
wil ‘up, each for himself, a particular réle—a specialty 
[t means a great deal to a man to take pride in being a 
soldier, and in being a sharpshooter, an aviation me- 
chanic, a truck driver, a cook, or a radio operator. Com- 
petent leaders criticize a poor piece of work, condemn a 
mistake, but take care never to make a soldier feel he is 
a failure in his job. When a man has accepted his 
leader's statement that he is “no soldier,” then indeed 
he falls back to perfunctory work and the mere effort 
to keep out of trouble. 

When a soldier begins to regard himself as being a 





part of his unit and when his job has become part ot his 
role, then team work is enormously improved. The sol 
dier who thinks of himself as only a private, temporarily 
on this or that assignment, is a different man from the 
soldier who thinks of himself as a ne cessary member of 
his outfit. Good leadership always takes advantage of 
this essential of team work and common effort. 

The leader’s easiest and most important contribution 
to the personal recognition that the soldier needs is the 
use of the soldier's name in addressing him. When an 
officer is unable to call his men by name there can be 
no chance that a man’s good performance will be noticed 
and remembered. It is one of the first duties of a com 
pany officer to make clear to his men that he knows 
each of them. 

A leader need not always speak of specific good per 
formances. It is often enough for him to make it clear 
that he saw the good performance. Continuous public 
commendation of one man may put that man at a dis 
advantage with the others and have a bad effect on 
them. Public praise should be reserved for important 
and occasional performances 


CoMPLAINTS 


Soldiers are notorious gripers, and the griping may 
be useful not merely because it lets off steam but be 
cause it gives valuable information to the leader ready 
to profit by it. Only the smug or the incompetent leader 
dismisses complaints because they are common. 

A collection of soldier comments on noncommissioned 
and commissioned leaders offers some food for reflec 
tion. Here is a selected batch of confidentially treated 
opinions expressed by a number of soldiers early in the 
War: 

“This army can’t be driven; it must be led.” 

“Break up the old Army noncom clique and put ad 
vancement on a merit basis.” 

“Officers bluff too much.” 

“Let noncoms be chosen for what they know, not 
who they know.” 

“Our first lieutenant is dominated by the first ser 
geant.” 

“No reward for good work; old soldiers learn never to 
volunteer for anything.” 

“They treat us like children.” 

“When an officer tells his men he doesn’t like the 
army any more than we do, he’s not the one I look to.” 

" instead of changing his mind every few 
minutes . 

should take a little interest in what we eat 
+ . give us some idea of what's going on in ma 
neuvers. 














hurry and wait!’ 


‘We come from just as good or better families 
call a man by his 
name show a man they know their stuff.” 


say a good word now and then . 


“After all we're the ones who are going to fight and 

we want to be respected in uniform.” 
don’t tell what it’s about.” 
shames us in front of other batteries.” 

Such complaints cannot always be taken at their face 
value. The complaint that a soldier makes of his food, 
his officer, his quarters is often not concerned with the 
basic trouble that makes him complain. When he is 
depressed or annoyed, some complaint comes to the sur 


home, or a 


quarrel with a squadmate, or a slight from a leader that 


face. The real trouble may be news from 


makes his future look insecure. Complaints may only 
be symptoms and may very often completely hide the 
real trouble. 

Nevertheless, any collection of complaints will reveal 
the chief faults of leaders, because in the Army the most 
important part of every soldier's environment is his 
leaders. What officers and noncoms say, what they do, 
the manner of their speech and acts, what they think 
all these things are closely observ ed. It determines the 
attitudes of men toward duty, toward the Army and to 
ward the war. 


SELECTION OF LEADERS 


No completely satisfactory system tor selecting all 
leaders will ever be developed, for one man responds to 
one type of leader and another man to another type. 
The college leader might do quite badly if put in charge 
of the gas house gang. There are, moreover, different 
ways of leading the same group of men 

If the Army were to introduce a uniform system for 
the selection of leaders, this system would have to be 
based on those few qualities of soldiers which are- be 
cause all the U. S. soldiers are Americans—widespread 
in the Army. There is no one person who embodies all 
the qualities for leading everybody. 

Nevertheless leaders must be chosen somehow—the 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers and the 
officer candidates. How is the job to be done? 

No good tests exist for the measurement of leadership 
ability, except the General Classification Test. It has 
been found that a high score on this test indicates that 
the man will be likely to succeed as an officer candidate 
in the Quartermaster and Adjutant General's Schools. 
A score below 110 indicates, moreover, that the man 
lacks the general ability to make good officer material 
in any school. There may be exceptions, but this is a 
safe rule. 

In most of the arms and services, however, many 


other qualities besides this general mental ability 
necessary for good leadership. These capacities cat 
as yet be measured by any test; the only way of fin: 
out about them is by observation and interview. S 
tion has to be made by the personal judgment of 
perior ofhcer or by a selection board. 

here are, however, ways of safeguarding the 
ness and of improving the accuracy of such persi 
judgments. 

In the first place, good judgments require comp. 
judges. Rank is no guarantee of ability to judge k 
ship in others. Nor are good leaders necessaril; 
petent to assess good leadership in others. The test of ; 
competent judge is his successful predictions in th 
past. 

The second requirement is that there should ly 
number of judges, not one. This is a case where a jury 
is needed. A jury of five is likely to average out the per 
sonal biases and hunches of each of its members and t 
come near the truth—provided the five are competent 
Wisdom is, of course, something more than the aver 
of five incompetent opinions. 

The third requirement is that the decisions of th 
judges should be based upon the actual performances o! 
the candidate in practice and not upon what he does or 
says in an interview or his bearing on that occasion 
If the judges have to rely upon interviews without d 
rect observation of performance, then they should tn 
to bring out in the interview concrete information abou! 
the candidate’s past achievements. 

The interview itself is not a fair or accurate test of a 
soldier. The man who would make a good leader may bx 
a modest man who fails in an interview to exhibit 
those qualities that would make his men believe ii 
him, trust him, admire him. And the man who could 
never secure the loyalty of subordinates, may neverthe 
less by assurance and poise, by voice and manner, mis 
lead inexperienced judges as to his capacity. 
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It is easy for us to say what will not work in predic ting 


leadership. 

The tests have been tried and failed thus far 

Making out a list of leadership qualities, rating the 
candidate on them, weighing and averaging them is an 
impressive procedure. But the trouble is that it does not 
work. At any rate not now. There are too many different 
ways of being a good leader, of securing loyalty. \“ 
one can yet name the traits upon which succ« de 
pends—except that a good leader is a good leader and 
can develop further with time and opportuni In 
other words, the only proof of leadership is leadership 
and the best thing to do is to give it a chance to emergt 
and then to have competent men judge whether has 
appeared. 
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= than his own judgment. I 


r similar reasons no single successful set of ques 
has ever been devised to assess leadership in an 
view. The competent judge adapts his questioning 
e individual candidate knowing when to discard 
inswer and when to give another much weight. 
his much, however, is heow m. Although young men 
make excellent leaders, leadership develops with ex 
nce. Higher standards should, therefore, be set for 

r men. The man of thirty, who is only just as good 

he man of twenty-two, is not going to improve as 

dly as his younger competitor. It has taken the 
man longer to get where he is and it will take 
longer to make the next advance. 


(here is one source of information about leadership 


h the Army has too often overlooked. It is possible 

get the judgments of subordinates about a superior. 
hey know whether the superior is a good leader or not, 
ind for the most part subordinates do not grudge honest 
ippreciation to a superior. If the leader has the loyalty 


{ his men, they will want to express it. The use of 


stimates ™ subordinates 1S gene rally supposed not to 


be conducive to good discipline, but that objection 
lacks force when the manner of getting the estimates 


s the proper one. 
lt is known, moreover, that the men of a platoon can 


size each other up effectively, can pick the men who 


deserve advancement more consistently than the lead 


ers can. The men know competence when they see it. 


wd it appears that the officer who fails to find out 
uietly ‘the opinions of his subordinates when he is se 
ecting a man for promotion is overlooking a valid source 
f information, one that is in the long run far more ac 
For this reason a good 
leader always has an advantage in picking potential 
leaders, because the good leader has the loyalty and con 
fidence of his men. He can get their judgments of one 

nother without jeopardizing discipline. 


LeapersHip Can Be LEARNED 


| here are no born leaders. All leadership is based on 
learning how to deal with men. Nearly all leaders im- 
prove after they have had experience in command. 
Some improve faster than others, and some continue to 
improve while others do not. 

Consider the qualities which enlisted men believe im- 
portant in leaders. The first is competence and ability. 
Competence is based on learning. The good leader has 
learned his job thoroughly. His men can trust him to 
know what he is doing. He knows not only what he 
learned in his training courses, but he has kept up to 
date. If he is an artilleryman, he knows how the Ger- 
mans use artillery and what guns they have. The rule 
isa simple one: know your stuff. 


Second to competence 1S the ofhcer’s interest in the 
soldier as a man, a demonstrated interest that gives the 
soldier confidence that, when he stands hards ship or is 
in troub le, the hards ship Is a necessary part of the job 
and his troubles give his officer concern. Every man 
can by practice improve his skill in human understand 
ing and increase his repertoire of actions that demon 
strate interest in others. The rule here is less simple. It 

know your men and show it. Know their names 
their history, their weaknesses, their good points, their 
morale. Begin by studying their qualification cards 

Decisiveness is a skill harder to acquire. But it can 
with attention be cultivated. When you have a hard 
choice, remember you do not usually have to make a 
snap judgment. Careful consideration—weighing th 
merits of alternate courses—is not indecision. Your men 
will respect your judgment even more if you reserve de 
cision until you are in possession of all the facts neces 
sary for a wise choice. Do not set up a “council of war’ 
to pass on things by vote; you are the leader. But seek 
advice when you need it, and do not hesitate to call on 
your subordinates for counsel if they are qualified to 
give it. But choose your course before you give your 
orde "TS. 

Probably only experience, together ee genuine in 
terest in other men, makes a good teacher. But there are 
many rules for good teaching that may help. One of 
them is: Remember that men learn to do by doing. Lec 
tures are only the embroidery on training. It is actual 
performance that does the work. 

Another suggestion to the leader is: Remember, when 
men do not understand you, that is your fault. You 
must talk their language—plain language. If you cannot 
express yourself clearly, it may be "bec: use you do not 
understand the subject well yourself. Think things 
through carefully before you try to e xplain. 

A loader then, to be worthy in the eyes of his men 
would do well to follow these commands 

Be competent. 
Be loyal to your men as well as to your country 
and Army. 
3. Know your men, understand them, love them 
be proud of them. 
4. Accept responsibility and give clear, decisive 
orders. 
5. Teach your men by putting them through the 
necessary action. 
6. Give only necessary orders, but 
7. Get things done 
Be fair. 
9. Work hard 

10. Remember that a leader is a symbol. Men need 

to respect and trust you- don't let them dow n. 
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SEVAS TOPOL 


By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


\s a fortress Sevastopol was a Verdun, modernized, 
strengthened, and spread over half again as much space 
and with terrain even more rugged. The approaches to 
the Russian stronghold from the north, east, and south 
are over rough, wooded hills (map 1). Within five or 
six miles of the city, the wooded hills change to bleak 
heights “of gray, white and yellow-brown rock, glaring 
in the fierce sun.” These heights are virtually barren of 
vegetation, but their deep ravines and valleys are filled 
with wild shrubs and bushes. It is a grim forbidding 
ground, fit for nothing other than a battlefield. 

One controlling terrain feature, destined to play its 
important part in the assault, is the inlet known to the 
Russians as Severnaya Bay. This arm of the Black Sea, 
from the banks of which the rocky heights rise sharply, 
is about 1,000 yards in width at its mouth. 

In a distance of three miles the bay tapers into the 
mouth of Chernaya River which extends on to the 
southeast. Bay and river together divide the Sevastopol 
area into two parts, approximately equal in area. From 
the standpoint of the defense, and having in mind the 
necessity for shifting reserves, the bay-river system was 
a distinct liability. 

Two of the hill masses in the area were of special 
significance. One was the line of rocky heights extend- 
ing roughly parallel to the bay and about two miles to 
the north. These heights dominated the area north of 
the bay. The other significant hill mass was the one 
known as the “Sapun Heights.” This four-mile crescent- 
shaped wedge extended, as neatly as a man-placed ob 
stacle, across the approaches from the southeast. 

The general Sevastopol area forms a peninsula, jut- 
ting into the Black Sea. Obviously, a great deal was to 
depend on who controlled that sea. Was there to be 
another “sacred road” into the rear of Sevastopol as 
there had been into the rear of Verdun? As there is into 
the rear of Stalingrad? 

The city of Sevastopol itself lay on the southern side 
of the mouth of Severnaya Bay. The city normally has 
a population of about 150,000, but with true Russian 
thoroughness, all but a fraction of the population had 
been evacuated before the lines of battle were drawn. 
The city itself was to have little significance in the 
coming events. 
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Sevastopol, like Verdun, was a fortress with a pa 
a fortress of long historic standing. In 1854-55 it | 
withstood the famous siege for 350 days, and then | 
fallen only in part. Unlike the Verdun of 1916. 
Sev: astopol of 1942 had not been converted into 4 

“fortified region.” Perhaps the best way quickly to get 
an idea of the ry and characteristics of the fortress 
is to consider map 2, on which most of the important 
works in a typical sector north of the bay have beer 
plotted. 

A glance at this map shows that the fortress of Sey 
topol consisted of obstacles, bunkers, emplacements, 
minefields, intrenchments, and other works of fortifica 
tion by the scores, hundreds, thousands. Closer exami 
nation shows that every possible approach, every valley, 
every ravine, every hill, was blocked by obstacles and 
multicovered by the fire of numerous works. 

The virtue of the cut-and-cover emplacements of 
Verdun had been their inconspicuousness. The virtue 
of the bunkers and minor works of Sevastopol was in 
their multiplicity (the Germans report having reduced 
4,000 works of “permanent character”) and their sheer 
strength. Where the Verdun works were dug out of the 
clayey earth and capped with six-inch timbers, the Se 
vastopol bunkers were hewn out of the virgin granite 
and made of reinforced concrete and armorplate. 

The backbone of Sevastopol’s strength was in the 
line of great forts occupying the heights approximately 
3,500 yards north of Severnaya Bay—forts with the 
impressive names: Cheka, Maxim Gorki, Molotov, 
GPU, Siberia, Stalin. 

These were the Sevastopol counterparts of Douau 
mont and Vaux—but they were individually stronger 
than the French works and of course they were mor¢ 
numerous (the Germans report there were nineteen of 
them). Like the Verdun forts, the Sevastopol ones rep 
resented years of evolution, for there had been fortified 
works on those Russian hills for more than a century 
The forts had alternately been made stronger and al 
lowed to deteriorate—until the Soviets discerned the 


-_—> 
The Nazis claim that this picture shows 


part of the Maxim Gorki fortress after 
they had captured it from the Red Army. 





IN TWO PARTS. PART TWO: SEVASTOPOL 
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Map 1. 


possibility of the Germans some day reaching the 
Crimea. From that day on, allowed 
stand in the way of making the north Sevastopol forts 
the strongest works of their kind in the world. 

\n example is Fort Maxim Gorki. Located relatively 
far out to the front, it occupied a hill rising sheerly 
about fifty feet above the general plateau. 
originally 


not hing was 


Gorki was 


designed for coastal protection. Later—in 
attack 
to a fort capable for all-around resistance against ground 
attack. In general plan it resembled the major works 
of the Maginot system. That is, it contained within it 


self great resources for prolonged resistance. 













ample time for the German it was converted 


The main 
armament consisted of four 12-inch guns mounted two 





[he armament in the casemates in 
cluded medium and light artillery, antitank guns, and 
many machine guns. The fort was a triple-level struc 


each in two turrets. 


ture, with troop shelters, control rooms, power rooms, 
and ammunition rooms down far below. All the major 


forts were mutually supporting, and between and around 
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The Sevastopol area 


them were those myriads of smaller works and obst 
Aside from the fortifications proper, the hills wer 

honeycombed with tunnels and shelters, hewn « 

the rock. An eyewitness, w alking along a path a 

foot of the heights bordering on Severnaya Bay 

passing one tunnel entrance after another. Thes 

merous shelters, completely bomb and _ shell 


te ol 


housed the high staffs, the hospitals, many of ¢! 
and many other activities 
On the importe int point of the size and comp 


tress’ mobile reserves, 


of the defending garrison we are obliged, unfortu: 

to depend on German sources. Soon after the 
pation of the city of Sevastopol, the chief of stafl 
attacking German army held a press conference, during 
the course of which he announced that the Sev 
garrison had consisted chiefly of the following 


7 infantry divisions 

7 marine brigades 
mortar battalions 

6 construction battalions 
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Map 2. Typical sector of Sevastopol defenses, north of Severnaya Bay 
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As we shall see, the Germans maintained a certain 
consistency with the above figures by claiming later to 
have inflicted a total of about 130,000 casualties (killed 
and prisoners) on the Russian defenders. The Germans 
add (as usual) that most of the defenders were élite 
troops. 

On the Black Sea, the Russians disposed of a con- 
siderable fleet Cone battleship, one carrier, four to six 
cruisers, an unknown number of submarines, destroyers, 
and so on), but the fleet was to have little influence on 
the course of events. In the air, the Russians were woe- 
fully weak: not more than about 100 planes, and only 
one or two airfields. 

The land-sea nature of the Sevastopol garrison is il- 
lustrated in the fact that the commanding general of 
the fortress was a naval officer: Admiral Oktjabrski. 
Major General Petrov commanded the army com- 
ponents of the garrison. 

The fall of Sevastopol was really the final phase of 
the self-contained, compact campaign in the Crimea. 
The Germans struck off their usual medal not for the 
fall of the fortress, but for der Feldzug in der Krim. That 
campaign began when the German-Rumanian army of 
German General von Manstein forced the deep, bit- 
terly held defenses of the Perekop Peninsula, the narrow 
neck of land which connects the Isthmus of Crimea with 
the mainland. That was in September of 1941. There 
followed a methodical advance down the Isthmus, lead- 
ing by mid-December to the complete land-encircle- 
ment of Sevastopol, from the sea near Belbek to the sea 
near Balaclava. 

With the fortress contained and the peninsula under 
control (the remaining Russian forces had withdrawn 
across the Strait of Kerch), the Germans turned their 
attentions to their communications. Battalion after bat- 
talion of construction troops poured into the Crimea. 
The roads and railroads were put back in shape; and 
above all, old landing fields were rehabilitated and new 
ones established. Meanwhile, the assembly of a mass of 
“heavy and heaviest calibers” reminiscent of the Crown 
Prince and Verdun began. In this case, “heaviest” in- 
cluded some items that dwarfed even the 420mm. stuff 
of 1916. It also included some equally formidable rail- 
way pieces. 

Beginning on December 29, 1941, the Kerch phase 
of the campaign broke. On that day, taking advantage 
of clouds and fogs which grounded German aircraft, 
a sizable Russian fleet sailed into the harbor of Feodosia 
and landed a formidable task force. The Germans had 
no choice but to deal with this menace. By January 15 
they launched their attack. (German military com- 
mentators have extolled this feat of getting a major at- 
tack organized and under way within scarcely more than 
two weeks). They managed to take Feodosia, but that 
turned out to be only the beginning. The Russians 
were pouring in over the Straits of Kerch, and soon 
they were attacking. These attacks were coérdinated 
with attacks by the Sevastopol garrison, still belea- 
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guered, and with numerous commando-type land) 9; 
all along the 600-mile coastline of the peninsula. "| he 
Nazis had to commit themselves completely to do it 
but by the middle of May they finally pushed the Pus 
sians out of the German remainder of the Peninsi |, 
Then they turned back to Sevastopol. The German 
communications were now in order. 

During the latter half of May, the final movements 
of men, artillery, airpower, and other matériel into 
sitions around the fortress were effected. At the end 
of that time, all was in readiness. The observation posts 
and command posts were established. The reserves of 
ammunitions were at hand. The entire area “was 
covered with a net of telephone cables, insuring un 
broken communication between various staffs.” 

On the important point of the size and composition 
of the German forces so assembled, we must resort to 
deduction and estimate. The attacking forces consisted 
of the Eleventh Army of General von Manstein, the 
Nahkampffliegerkorps (close-support air corps) of Gen 
eral von Richthofen, and a mixed fleet of German 
Italian, and Rumanian speedboats and submarines 
Manstein was in supreme command. It is probable that 
his ground force comprised a total of about twelve di 
visions, among which were two or three Rumanian di 
visions. As we have seen, Manstein disposed of “an un- 
heard of mass of artillery of all calibers.” He also had 
available a few tanks, and a liberal allotment of 
Sturmgeschiitze (armored self-propelled artillery). The 
Richthofen air force is credited with having flown about 
2,500 separate attack missions during the operation. If 
that figure is accurate, and it seems to be, there must 
have been several hundred planes of all types, perhaps 
as many as 1,000 available for the operation. 

The German plan for the assault was a compromise 
between conflicting estimates of the situation. The 
question was where to launch the main effort. To the 
south or to the north of Severnaya Bay? On the one 
hand, there was the fact that the area south of the bay, 
having fewer major forts, would be easier, no doubt, to 
take. On the other hand, there was the fact that Se 
vastopol could never be considered as reduced until 
the great line of northern forts were out of commission 
The German decision was to go after the big stuff first 

The great attack began on June 2—eight months after 
the break-through of the Perekop defenses. It began in 
the form of a bombardment, a bombardment which 
Germans who had seen both could compare only to 
that other one which began on February 21, 1916, a! 
Verdun. But there were points of salient difference, for 
the Verdun bombardment lasted nine hours—the Se 
vastopol one went on for five days. The Verdun bor 
bardment was directed at an area in which the locations 
of enemy positions were neither known nor worried 
about. The Sevastopol bombardment was directed at 
point targets, at specific critical works the exact locations 
of which were known through air photos and m ynth- 
long ground reconnaissance. The Verdun bom bard- 
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was one of guns, big and small. The Sevastopol 
bardment was spiced and pointed up by the opera- 
of scores of squadrons of dive and high level 
eTS. 
the end of the fifth day of bombardment, at 0300 
son June 7, the German assault teams moved out. 
e Nazis approached the Russian positions, they 
ed something—nothing in the past twenty-five 
had endowed heavy artillery with the power to 
fatten out fortified works. The Russian works were 
as much stronger than the Verdun ones as the 
German bombardment of 1942 was stronger than its 
bombardment of 1916. The net result was about the 
: the assault troops ran into bitter, unbroken re- 
nce at every turn of the terrain. 

But at this point the resemblance of Sevastopol to 
Verdun becomes less marked. For one thing, the Se- 
vastopol assault troops knew what they were running 
into, and where. No doubt they were surprised and dis. 
appointed at the failure of the artillery to pulverize 
things. But this was no affair, as Verdun was, of whole 
platoons blundering into the fields of fire of unseen and 
unsuspected emplacements. The assault troops of 1942 
knew exactly what to expect. It is likely that each pla- 
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toon leader, each detachment leader, had his airphoto, 
minutely annotated to show the last details of the enemy 
works in his sector. Furthermore, “many infantry of- 
ficers had personally inspected their sectors from low- 
flying airplanes in the days previous.” Reconnaissance 
at Verdun had been almost nil. At Sevastopol it was 
close to complete. 

Yet the personal equipment of the assault trooper of 
1942 bore a strong resemblance to that of his 1916 
predecessor. The rifle and the bayonet, of course, were 
there. At Verdun, where they used them sparingly, the 
Germans had acquired a respect for the hand grenade 
that grew as the years passed and that sent the assault 
trooper of Sevastopol into action loaded down with the 
grenades. The same was true of other types of man 
placed or man-thrown explosives, particularly those 
made up and handled by the engineers. Then there was 
the flamethrower. At Verdun it had been a “secret 
weapon” that had failed to win. But against those cut- 
and-cover shelters, it had shown its unique properties: 
a weapon that seeped through cracks and holes too 
small for grenades, a weapon that splashed and shot 
around corners, a weapon that seared and burned as 
well as blinded, a weapon with psychological effects 





The ruins of a portion of Sevastopol after the Nazis had captured the city. 
The fallen statue is that of Lenin, the hero of the Russian Revolution. 




















which were at least as great as the material. The Ger 
mans, studying Verdun, had gone strong for flame- 
throwing and the instruments were there in quantity at 
Sevastopol. 

sut the important thing the assault trooper of 1942 
had was close support by artillery. The Nazis had 
pondered the fallibility of mass long-range bombard- 
ment for years—ever since February, 1916—and they 
had long recognized the futility of sending troops alone 
against fortified positions w hich had been through even 
the heaviest of bombardments. The result was the de- 
velopment of an assault team in which the infantry- 
engineer elements had available precise pointblank ar- 
tillery support on a split-second basis. The French ma- 
chine gun firing from the emplacement in the Herbe- 
bois of Verdun had little to fear other than the rifles, 
and perhaps the flamethrowers, of the German infantry. 
The Russian machine gun firing from a pillbox south 
of Belbek could expect an answer by an infantry 
howitzer, a 37mm. antitank gun, a 20mm. AA gun, an 
88mm. AA gun, or even a Sturmgeschutz. 

Finally, there was the support given the Sevastopol 
assault troops by the dive bomber which operated over 
the Sevastopol sectors by the score. Observers on hills 
far to the rear were able to spot the approximate location 
of the forward elements of the assault infantry by keep- 
ing an eye on the dive bomber squadrons and noting 
where they went to work. At Verdun, too, the Germans 
had controlled the air most of the time—but the dog- 
fights of such as Bélcke and Guynemer had little effect 
on the issue of battle in the Herbebois. 

The widespread dive bombing shows that the Ger- 
mans controlled the air, but despite this the Russians 
with their handful of planes and their one or two pre- 
cariously held airfields appear to have made them- 
selves more than a nuisance to the Luftwaffe. The 
German communiqués of the period frequently men- 
tion air duels over the fortress, and there is one Russian 
description of a surprise raid on a German airfield which 
resulted in the destruction of twenty-odd planes on the 
ground. 

In short, the attackers of Sevastopol were specialists 
who had studied the capabilities of defenders in forti- 
fications, and who had devised a tolerable answer for 
each capability. 

The progress of the assault, in so far as is possible to 
reconstruct it at present, is indicated on map 3 and on 
the timetable below. 


PROGRESS OF THE BATTLE 


June 2: Artillery-air bombardment begins. 
7: Infantry assault begins. 
14: Fort Stalin falls. 
14: Assault wedge reaches north bank, Severnaya 
Bay. 
18: Fort Maxim Gorki falls. 
20: Fort Lenin falls. 
20: Area north of bay mopped up. 
20: Heights of Gaitani captured. 
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29: Stormboat crossing of Severnaya Bay. 

29: German-Rumanian attack on Heights of Sap 
July 1: Heights of Sapun captured. 
Fort Malakhoff falls. 
City of Sevastopol falls. 


Resistance on peninsula reduced. 


> rw bd 


The end 


The first German move was to drive a great wedge 
into the outer defenses. The wedge was based on the 
valley of the Belbek River, and its spearhead reached 
the critical railw fay junction one thousand yards north 
of Fort Stalin. From this initial base wedge, other 
subsidiary wedges were driven: 

one against Fort Maxim Gorki, the guns of which 

controlled the Belbek Valley; 

one against Forts Molotov and GPU, and subse 

quently against the narrow peninsula north of the 
mouth of Severnaya Bay; and 

one (the main effort) against Forts Stalin, Siberia, 

Volga, Donets and Ural, and subsequently through 
to the northern bank of Severnaya Bay. 

Every phase of the assault was preceded by heavy 
air-artille ‘ry bombardment, but there was no inch gained 
—_ after bitter fighting. Against the positions of 
steel and rock and concrete, the great bombardment 
had done little more than to obliterate partially the 
obstacles. “Bunker after bunker was assaulted and re 
duced. Heavy infantry weapons (the 75mm. and 
150mm. howitzers included) laid their fires against the 
ports and embrasures. Engineers placed their concen- 
trated charges . . . and when thirty Russian defenders 
in a work were killed, the remaining five or six stayed 
in there shooting and throwing their hand grenades to 
the very last.” That quotation is from General Schulz, 
Chief of Staff of the attacking German army. (No 
German general ever speaks of the Russians except in 
a tone of professional admiration.) 

The assault had been launched from positions per- 
haps 8,000 yards north of the near bank of Severnaya 
Bay. It took the assault troops eight days to negotiate 
that distance. On June 14 the point of the wedge that 
was being driven into the zone reached the north bank 
of the bay, probably at about the center point of the 
Bay. But it was, at the time, only a wedge. The Rus 
sians were still holding out on either side. The next 
German step, then, was to widen the gap. This in- 
volved the systematic reduction of additional scores of 
bunkers, and of the remaining major northern forts. 
By June 20 the Germans were in control of the entire 
area north of the bay. So far there had been nothing 
but local actions south of the bay. In that area the 
Russians were as strong as ever. 

This is as good a place as any to note that the opera 
tions were not characterized by the numerous vicious 
and large-scale counterattacks that normally character 
ize Russian defenses. It is probable that the reason lies 
in shortage of ammunition. For all practical purposes, 
Sevastopol was completely invested. The comma: 1 of 
the air enjoyed by the Germans itself was enough 
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Map 3. Progress of the assault 


to cut off any traffic into the fortress by way of the 
Black Sea—except for such items as could be shipped 
in at night by small boat or submarine. The Russians, 
it is true, still had a formidable Black Sea fleet, but the 
bombs of the Luftwaffe precluded any important action 
by this fleet in the interests of Sevastopol. In addition, 
the German command of the air enabled the Italians to 
bring (overland, amid much fanfare in the Fascist 
press) some of their mosquito boats. These together 
with other light Rumanian and German naval units, 
helped materially to keep from the fortress even the 
lighter Russian craft. 

In this complete investiture we see the outstantling 
difference between the situations at Verdun and Sevas- 
topol. Verdun was immediately contiguous to the mass 
of the French Army, and to the home bases of supply. 
\t Verdun, there was never any shortage of reserves, 
either f men or of ammunition. 

The Germans, having mopped up the zone north of 
the bay, began to move to the east, apparently with a 


view to going around the eastern end of the bay, and 
in that way gaining a foothold in the zone to the south. 
On the 20th the heights of Gaitani were stormed and 
taken, after the usual heavy air-artillery bombardment. 
This left the attackers looking down on the obstacle of 
the Chernaya Valley, and looking up on the com 
manding heights of Sapun beyond. 

At this Stage of the operation the Germans brought 
in two new factors. First the two Rumanian and per- 
haps four German divisions which had been engaged 
in holding attacks southeast of the fortress were given 
the jump-off sign. They attacked from the southeast, 
against the heights of Sapun. That was on or about 
June 29. Simultaneously, the German main forces re- 
leased their pressure south of Gaitani, and effected a 
sudden surprise crossing of the bay. This crossing was 
made in the vicinity of the old (demolished) causew: ay, 
and it deserves a paragraph of its own. 

The assault phase of the crossing of Severnaya Bay 
was made in the motorized “storm boats” which have 
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been one of the few surprise weapons of this war. The 
boats are vaguely reminiscent of the American assault 
boats, but are powered with tremendous outboard 
motors (55 hp) which have long sweeping rudder- 
propeller shafts. Each boat carries a helmsman and 
perhaps six equipped infantrymen. In the boats, silence 
is sacrificed to terrific speed (perhaps 30 mph). The 
boats therefore are adapted to crossings over wide 
stretches of water. They were used once or twice in 
Poland (across the lower Vistula), and not again until 
the crossing of the Rhine at Neu Breisach in June of 
1940. They have been used often in the crossings of 
the broad rivers in Russia. 

The crossing of Severnaya Bay proceeded in daylight, 
under the cover of intense air-artillery bombardment, 
and along with what was perhaps the most important 
use of smoke yet seen in this war. It must have been 
quite a sight, that crossing—the numerous storm boats 
roaring across the broad expanse of almost currentless 
water, the water itself covered with the oil of sunken 
tankers and blasted tank farms, the violent bombard- 
ment, and the fierce fire of the defenders. The Ger- 
mans no doubt took losses, as they must expect to take 
in these storm boat crossings, but they did make the 
venture good. As the day waned, the infantry- -engineer 
teams were broadening their bridgeheads on the south- 
ern bank. 

Meanwhile, the German-Rumanian attack against 
the heights of Sapun was making headway too. The 
Russians had long since used up most of their reserves 
on the front north of and along the bay. Their shortage 
of ammunition must also have become acute. In the 
course of the next day or two, the heights of Sapun fell. 
There was now nothing between the attackers and the 
city other than the old belt of inner fortifications. Com- 
pared to the works which already had fallen, these were 
soft going indeed. 

On July 2 the attackers drove into the eastern out- 
skirts of the city, reducing the old but strong Fort 
Malakhoff in the process. By that time the main Ger- 
man strength was pouring across and around the bay. 

Sevastopol was doomed. The remnants of the Rus- 
sian Army, with never a thought of surrender even 
now, withdrew onto the narrow peninsula of Che- 
ronnes. The Germans state that the number of troops 
crowded onto that narrow tongue of land was of the 
order of 70,000. There followed “an attack on the 
most concentrated theater of operations which modern 
war has seen.” There were three lines of concrete 
bunkers across the narrow neck of land. One by one 
they were reduced by the infantry-engineer- artillery-air 
team. It was the end. It was July 4, 1942. 

As for Sevastopol, “ruined” was no exaggeration as 
applied to the city the Germans found. There was liter- 
ally not a single house or building left standing. What- 
ever its failings had been, the German air-artillery 
bombardment had demonstrated its ability to reduce a 
city to a mass of broken stones. 
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It is, of course, impossible to draw precise conclu: 
as to the respective losses through the Sevastopol o; 
tion. The best thing we can do is to consult the « 
muniqués, and to consider the nature of the fight 
The Germans kept a sort of running boxscore in | 
communiqués, announcing on a weekly basis the 1 
ber of prisoners and the quantities of booty allege 
have been taken. A recapitulation of these week]; 
nouncements follows: 


PrisONERS AND Booty TAKEN BY THE GERMANS 
Accorpinc To THer Own Communiqués 


Guns and Fortified 

Prisoners Mortars Tanks Works Mines 

Period Taken Taken Taken Reduced Removed 
June 7 

to June 1] 3,600 44] 12 645 20,000 
June 7 

toJunel7 = 7,585 eos 20 =——:1,288 46,239 
June 7 

toJune22 11,500 is 2,014 65,254 
June 7 

to June 28 15,667 683 2,579 112,644 
June 7 


to July 4 = 97,000 913 26 3,597 137,00 


To their final anouncement of July 4, the Germans 
added a statement to the effect that from 30,000 to 
40,000 Russians had been killed in the operation. Add 
ing the former figure to the final one for prisoners taken 
we get the approximately 130,000 figure mentioned 
earlier in this article in connection with the estimates of 
strength of garrison in Sevastopol. 

Of course, all this is not to say that there were 30,00 
Russians killed at Sey rastopol, or that there were 97,00 
of them taken prisoners. Those are certainly ”" we 
figures . and the truth is no doubt well within ¢ hem 

As for the German losses, we have two stories—on¢ 
their own detailing of officers and men killed, wounded 
and missing, and second the Russian communiqués 
The latter unfortunately are characteristically vague 
They are full of such phrases as “hundreds (or thou 
sands) of Hitlerites were annihilated . . .” or “tw 
German battalions (or regiments or even divisions. 
were destroved. . ” They are, in short, not of much 
help. 

The German figures, with the usual extreme of mod 


5 


esty, put their own losses in officers and men 2 4,20 
killed, 1,600 missing, and 18,000 wounded. these 
figures the Rumanians add an item of tah, all ged 
to represent their casualties of all kinds. | 
In the Verdun fighting, the losses of attackers anc 
defenders were generally of the same order of magn! 
tude. All in all, it seems likely that developments in 
assault technique over the years (principally the pro 
viding of close-up artillery support) have operated 
improve the relative position of the attacker. Even so 
German figures are too low viewed in the light 
fierce fighting which the Germans themselves admit was 
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A Red Army AA outfit primed to beat off an attack by Nazi planes. 


the order of the day through the Sev: istopol operation 

There is no precise telling, but if we interpret the 

German figures as meaning that about 25,000 Nazi 

rs were either killed or so severely wounded as to 

be beyond the possibility of further combat duty, then 
we are probably not in serious error. 


LESsons 


Any summary of the les- 
to .be learned from the Verdun-Sev astopol com- 
parison must begin with consideration of the things 


which compromise the validity of those lessons. Sevas- 
t ee sap sapirs was a stronger fortress than Verdun. 
Chat is, its individual works were more formidable, and 
they were more numerous per yard of front. But Sevas- 
topol was an island, isolated from its bases. It had to go 

igh the fight with such resources, both in men and 

tions, as were in the area when it was invested in 
February. Where Verdun never suffered ( ‘except per- 
haps in the first days) for lack of men or ammunition, 


Shortages in Sevastopol. 


each day saw a further drain on the resources of Sevas- 
topol. Shortage of ammunition without doubt pre- 
nted many a Russian counterattack, on the order of 
those which have so plagued the Germans at Stalin 
grad. That alone—the shortages arising from the in 
e of the fortress—is enough to discourage the 
irawing of any “lessons” of earth-shaking significance. 
Artillery support. No one would think of “assaulting 

1 major fortress without proper preparation by heavy 
The German ideas on the subject were dem- 
ed in the fact that they had loosed on Sevastopol 
i bombardment that was longer, and no doubt even 
more intense, than the one they had loosed on Verdun 


Ncty 


twenty-five years before. But the real development ol 
those twenty-five years was not the thought that pre 
paratory bombardments must be longer and more in 
tense. It was rather the thought that preparatory bom 
bardments, no matter how long or intense, are not in 
themselves a guarantee of victory. There was the com 
plementary thought, born of such actions as the one 
in the Herbebois at Verdun, that ways and means must 
be found to give the forward assault troops artillery sup 
port throughout their actions. The Germans imple 
mented that decision by attaching to forward assault 
units light portable flat-trajectory guns (including ones 
on armored self propelled mounts These guns be 
came a part of the assault team, and accompanied the 
forward elements of the team into the battle. There 
in the continued close up support of the assault troops 
by artillery, we have the outstanding difference in tech 
nique, Verdun against Sevastopol. 

Close combat. 
difference in the equipment and actions of the assault 


1e fellow 


has more and lighter machine weapons, he has more 


There is surprisingly no fundamental 


trooper himself. The Sevastopol edition of tl 
and better flamethrowers, he has more gre nades (the 
same kind 
1916, his aim is to get up close to the enemy fortifica 
tion, and blow or shoot or burn it up 


and he Carries more explosives As in 


His technique 
in handling his better weapons and equiy:aent, and 
his skill in getting up close, have improved—but most 


of the improvement is trace able to the close support he 


gets trom his assault artille ry ind the be tter break he 
gets on reconnaissance 
Reconnaissance. Reconnaissance a la Verdun and 


reconnaissance 4a la Sevastopol are as different as war 
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Soviet artillery cover the advance of infantry on a German-held village. 


without airpower and war with airpower. From the 
airphotos taken by the Luftwaffe in the five months 
preceding the attack on Sevastopol, the Germans could 
have drawn (and no doubt did draw) as good a map 
of the fortress as the Russians could. In fast-moving 
situations this condition will not obtain, but in the de- 
liberately prepared attack on fortified areas, the assault 
trooper of a will never blunder into the surprises 
and ambushes that greeted the Germans in the Verdun 
hills. 

Airpower. At Verdun airpower was in its infancy. 
In the detailed Reichsarchiv history of the first phase 
of the attack, the only mention of airpower is to give it 
credit on the opening day for reporting the Verdun 
railway station to be afire. At Sevastopol, airpower was 
responsible for the completeness of the pre- battle recon- 
naissance. It was responsible for the blocking of the 
Black Sea route into the fortress—without which Sevas- 
topol might have become a Stalingrad. It played a most 


important part in the preparatory bombardment, and 
throughout the battle it continued to give both close 
and distant support to the assaulting units. It sup 
plemented, at one and the same time, both the heavy 
artillery that was ceaselessly pounding the rear areas of 
the fortress, and the assault artille ry that was up there 
knocking over the pillboxes and turrets. It gav 
artillery observation service, it aided the commanders i! 
controlling their units, and if there had been need 
would have been in there helping with the supply, ana 
even the transportation, of the troops. Sevastopol like 
any other important modern battle, was equally con 
pounde d of air and ground action. 

Communications. Radio, reports from the air, and 
an extensive system of field telephone lines featured the 
operation. The result was good control and timely a 
tion. The developments brought in the twenty-five 
post-Verdun years in this field are at least as st tling 
and significant as those in any other field. 
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This personal experience account tells what happened to a small-unit 
leader in his first battle while a member of the 137th Infantry, 35th Di 
vision on the opening day of the Meuse-Argonne fight on September 26, 
1918. The pictures that accompany the text show the actual ground that 
was fought over and the men of the 35th Division at that time. You will 
note- barring changes in gear and costume—that the soldiers look re 
markably like their counterparts in today's 35th Division. And as to the 
battlefield, today's American soldier must adapt himself to the lay of the 
land and must—he will—make the ground fight for him as he did so well 
in the past. The account—minus the pictures—was first printed several 
years ago in The Journat. It also appears in “ 
the Infantry Journal-Penguin Special. 
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lt was his first time over the top. Those who have 
been there know how he felt; a million words couldn’t 
describe his feelings to those who haven’t. He had been 
a corporal for many months and knew his job neither 
better nor worse than the average squad leader who 
still had No Man’s Land to cross. He was to lead the 
support section of a first-wave platoon, while his lieuten 


ant and platoon sergeant led the way with the assault 
section 


meters. Hill X, on the right of the company’s sector, is 
believed to be mined, and will be avoided. After passing 
the enemy front lines, a wooded area will be seen to the 
left of the company sector. From there continue straight 
ahead to the objective. 






Somebody wanted to know how the platoon would 
know when it had ¢ gone the prescribed seven kilometers 
The question was pointless, as experience was to prove 
For long before the objective was reached, the luckless 
















e had no map—not even a rough sketch to show the 
more prominent terrain features. But for that matter, it 
is probable that even his officers were no better off. The 
order had merely said: 


[his company will advance against the enemy po 
sitions, and will continue the advance for seven kilo- 


platoon was scattered all over the map it didn’t have. 
This attack, incidentally, was not another St. Mihiel 
track meet but the first day of the Meuse-Argonne Of 
fensive. 
At H hour—0530—daylight was still an hour away, 
weather cloudy. The clouds shortly became a smother 
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ing ground log that limited visibility to ten yards to the enemy s first line, and found it blasted out of « 
Our artillery had been doing its stuff since 0230,  istence. Not a sign of a German defender. By this tin 
and as the troops ¢ lambered out of the assault position the corporal and his section had me rged with the ass 
hundreds of machine guns added a leaden spray to the _ section, and found it minus a lieutenant. What | 
heavy metal pounding the enemy lines pened to the lieutenant nobody knew; he had simj 

Scrambling over the German wire the platoon came vanished. 
Although there had been no enemy fire some eight 


Che German trenches east of Vauquois over which ten men had disappeared into the pea-soup fog. Th 
the 35th Division attacked on September 26, 1918. platoon sergeant now incorporated the support sectio1 





his own section and the attack went forward. 
Soon the platoon found itself on what must have 
been Hill X. But if Hill X was “mined” the enemy 
failed to touch off the explosives, and the platoon went 
fely over it. Then “the wooded area to the left” ap- 


Today’s Armored Force in embryo—the 326th Tank 
Battalion moved to the assault in French tanks. The 
| day: September 26, 1918; the place: Bourreuilles. 
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The afternoon of the first day of the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive. The prisoner bag en route to the 35th Division C, P. 
~— 


peared and out of it came the lieutenant, cursing his 
outfit for getting lost. This had its element of humor 
but nobody grinned. The lieutenant headed the outfit 
into what he said was the right direction, and once 
more got lost in the fog. The corporal never saw him 
again. 

After passing the enemy’s second and third lines, still 
without seeing a German, the platoon moved across an 
open meadow. No units of our own were in sight on 
either flank. The platoon seemed to be alone in a world 
of fog; only a crack of bullets and whine of shells told 
that a battle was on. Then all at once an American pla 
toon loomed up out of the fog on the left. It belonged 
to the other regiment of the brigade. 

This platoon was also in command of a sergeant, and 
since neither leader knew where he was, the two con- 
ferred as to ways and means. There were no compasses 
in either platoon. It looked as if the only hope of keep- 
ing the proper direction was to follow the sound of 
shells. 

While the sergeants conferred, their platoons 
gathered into two compact groups some twenty y: ards 
apart and prepared to snatch a little rest. Since the ser 
geants seemed unable to arrive at any decision, the cor 
poral went over and suggested that if the conference was 
to continue the men should be scattered. The leaders 
were still unable to agree as to where they were or 
where they should go. So it was decided ‘that each 
should follow his own best judgment. One platoon 
moved off to the left-front and the other to the right. 
Both were soon swallowed up by the fog. 

Actually, as a result of this, these two small units ex 
changed their zones of action. The one we are follow 
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ing soon found itself on a prominent hillock completely 
devoid of cover. The sergeant deployed the platoon and 
ordered the men to lie down and await developments. 
Machine guns seemed to be firing on all sides, but none 
of the shooting, apparently, was directed at the platoon. 

Minutes passed; and then as if snatched up by a giant 
hand the fog lifted with such startling suddenness that 
we wondered if there had really been any fog. Instantly 
there was a screech and a roar and a 77mm. shell sailed 
over the platoon and burst a hundred yards to the rear. 
A split second later a second shell burst fifty yards 
nearer. 

“Corporal!” yelled the sergeant. “What'll we do?” 

“Straight ahead,” yelled the corporal, thrusting his 
arm vigorously in the proper direction. 

The skirmish line rose as one man, and followed the 
corporal full steam. A 200-yard advance brought it into 
a shell-pocked area and here the men dove for cover 
while the chattering machine guns joined the artillery 
in trying to reach them. 

For half an hour the 77s harried the platoon while a 
machine gun from the right raked it front to rear. No 
other troops were in sight to the front, flanks, or rear. 
The only thing the sergeant and corporal knew of their 
own location was that they were on the spot, spelled 
with four capital letters. Why the Boche quit firing 
was another of war’s mysteries, but he quit. He prob- 
ably thought there wasn’t much left of the platoon. 

Again the skirmish line rose and raced forward 
another two hundred yards to the shelter given by a 
small rise in the ground. A quick check showed only one 
casualty. 

While the sergeant and corporal talked the situation 
over, a French tank driver, minus his tank, strolled over 
the top of the hummock. In good midwestern English 
he explained he had crippled his tank in charging a 
concrete pillbox at the top of a hill some three hundred 
yards to the front. He had abandoned his tank and was 
looking for help to reduce the pillbox. 

The corporal was all for going back with the tank 
driver, but this time the sergeant had a vision which 
convinced him that his zone of action lay some six or 
seven hundred yards to the left of their present position. 

“But,” said the corporal, “this guy needs help. We 
don’t know where we are, so why not go with the 
Frog?” 

But the more the corporal insisted, the more the ser- 
geant demurred, and being in command he abruptly 
ended the debate by leading his platoon off on a wide 
rearward circuit to the left. 

But then the corporal thumbed his nose at the depart- 
ing sergeant, and turned to join the Frenchman who 
seemed to know definitely what to do. While the two 
talked over the problem of capturing the pillbox, 
stragglers (from four different regiments) began to 
drift up. Five minutes before not a man had been in 
sight but the members of the platoon. 

Why they were stragglers nobody knew nor cared; 
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probably lost in the fog. Not one of them hesitated wien 
the tank driver took charge of organizing for the at 

on the machine-gun nest three hundred yards to ‘he 
front, with no cover in sight. 

A provisional section of a dozen men was spread ou: 
in a skirmish line with about fifteen yards between 
men. The question of rank never came up although 1 
one but the tank driver himself seemed to know w hat 
his rank was. Automatically he took command and from 
the center of the line shouted, “We can get that so-and 
so up there. Let's go!” 

The corporal figuratively shook hands with himself, 
and said under his breath, “Well, old son, I'll be seeing 
you in heaven or elsewhere.” . 

The assault was carried out at a fast walk, for the 
distance was too great and the slope too steep for run- 
ning. Bullets whined around the corporal, and he 
wished he had stayed with his own platoon. But up and 
up went the assault, every man so intent on the objective 
that he had no time to see how the rest of the line fared 

Somehow the men arrived within twenty yards of the 
pillbox without a single casualty. But now they were 
there, they found themselves as far from its capture as 
when they began their assault. Nobody had a grenade 
The enemy was safe within his concrete emplacement, 
surrounded by thick brush. 

So the corporal, with more guts than judgment, tried 
to get fire superiority at a range of twenty yards with a 
Springfield rifle. A splatter of machine gun bullets 
helped judgment conquer valor, and the corporal sub 
sided within the shelter of a shell hole. 

The attackers and the attacked now settled down to 
a siege. The French tank driver seated himself com 
fortably in a huge crater, and proceeded to while away 
the time by spinning yarns of his battle experiences. 
The Americans listened, open-eyed, while he showed 
bullet holes through his coat, and told where and how 
he had collected them. 

Finally he remembered that there should be a seven 
man French tank in the neighborhood, and called for a 
volunteer to go look for it. A lanky silent Texan agreed 
to go. Told where the tank would probably be found 
he loped off down the hill. 

Another half hour of waiting. Then a huge tank 
came over the brow of the hill and waddled up toward 
the pillbox. The corporal was still in the shell hole. He 
had been awake some thirty-six hours, and since he was 
a soldier and had learned to sleep when he could, he 
was now preparing to put in some time at it. But hear 
ing a shout from the leader’s shell hole, he looked up 
to see a French helmet held aloft on a bayonet, a warn 
ing to the tank that friendly troops were around. 

This helmet business seemed like a good idea, so he 
hoisted his own aloft in similar fashion. The tank was 
clattering past him at a distance of some forty yards. It 
suddenly wheeled and faced him. He shrank v thin 
himself, gripped the stock of his rifle, and prayed that 


that 37mm. cannon was not laid as directly on him as! 
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seemed to be. He didn’t have long to wait. A solid shot 
buried itself in the side of the shell crater not six inches 
above his head. 

Now he showed the most valuable of military virtues 
—the ability to make and carry out a decision instantly. 
He left. Finding another shell hole, he once more took 
refuge. What happened next is still not clear to him. 
Lying on his back, cramming Duke’s Mixture into his 
pipe, he felt the weight of the world fall on his recum- 
bent form, and saw a column of smoke, dirt, and military 
bric-a-brac shooting skyward. Again he left. 

When he turned for a backward glance, there was 
no more noise. The pillbox and its defenders had van- 
ished, and so had both tanks. Numbed by fear, weari- 
ness, and hunger, he didn’t bother to go back and look 
for souvenirs. 

At a distance he saw the others reorganizing for an 
attack on another machine gun some four hundred 
yards to the right-front. He plodded toward them, but 
before he got very far an alert enemy sniper drew a bead 
on him, and for the corporal the war was over. 

"7 

This tale is the actual battle experience of an actual 
corporal. As an account of how to win battles it is a total 
loss. But as an illustration of real combat, it shows sev- 
eral things that happen which company officers should 
attempt to forestall. 

The platoon went over the top with only a vague idea 
of its zone of action and its objective. But the company 
had been on the front four days—ample time to orient 
every officer and noncom. 

Liaison is difficult enough in peacetime maneuvers. 
In combat, green troops must be carefully handled or 
contact will soon be lost and units will find themselves 
off in the blue—or the fog. 

Naturally enough, the sergeant and the corporal 
showed nervousness in their Fest fight. The sergeant 
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was too willing to ask for advice, and possibly the 
corporal was too willing to give it. The stress of action 
and the disappearance of the lieutenant had probaly) 
unduly excited the sergeant. When he met the French 
tank driver, the sergeant had had his platoon in action 
nearly five hours. He hadn't seen a single German, ; 
as far as he knew there had been only one casualty 
The corporal was just as shaky as the sergeant. But he 
kept his head. And he didn’t dodge the mission of his 
platoon which was to reach an objective seven kilo 
meters to the front. 

Sunday-supplement military experts don’t believe 
that it’s possible to attack machine guns and survive 
The events of this particular morning proved what sol 
diers always find out—that it is harder to kill a group of 
men than is generally believed. The corporal was under 
heavy fire several times, and although the only cover 
available at any time was shallow shell holes, he saw few 
casualties and lasted a long time himself until he got 
careless. The man on defense is as nervous as the man 
attacking. The defending machine gunners had a 
splendid opportunity to kill every attacker. A fair marks 
man could easily have picked off every man as he walked 
up the hill. As it was, the Germans failed to halt the 
assault, probably through a combination of nervousness 
and downhill firing. True, you can’t count on this al 
ways. 

The French tank driver proved that soldiers are anx 
ious to follow a leader they have confidence in. When 
he proposed a suicidal frontal attack on a hidden ma 
chine gun not a man hung back. They didn’t give a hoot 
whether he was a buck private Che probably was) nor 
did they object because he was a foreigner. He had con 
fidence and the men preferred to go into greater danger 
with him than to stay inactive where they were. The 
tougher the going, the more certainly will men follow a 
determined leader. 











By Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 


July, 1940, our Regular Army consisted of only 
00 men, including an air force of 50,000 men with 
2.175 pilots. We had a National Guard somewhat 
er than the Regular Army and consisting almost 

vether of small units in the different states. Only a 
very few states had units as large as a division. Most 
f them were companies and regiments. 

Jeither the Regular Army nor the National Guard 
was organized in tactical units of the size which are 
being used in modern warfare. We were just begin- 
ning to do that in the Regular Army and we didn’t 

1 have the power to order out the National Guard 
na manner to give it full training. None of our forces 
trained in the methods of modern warfare but 
merely in the elementary steps of the old-fashioned war- 
fare of twenty-five years ago. We were only just begin- 
1ing to experiment in the first steps of tank warfare 
ms nly a very few of our officers, comparatively a very 
small percentage, had had experience in any war. In 
other words, the government was in the position a 
football coach would be in at the beginning of the sea- 
son if he found he had only a mass of men, the bulk of 
whom had never even played football and the few who 
had played it had only played soccer. 

We had practically no equipment—no equipment in 
= I mean—except the left-over stores from the last 

r, and those stores were types of weapons which were 
rapidly being left behind by the progress of the new 
war. We had almost no weapons in existence which we 
would use today either in the shape of planes or tanks 
or artillery and we had comparatively few in the shape 
of small arms, only our Springfields and some machine 
guns and a few smaller things. 

Now, that wasn’t the fault of our regular officers or 
ur general staff. They had faithfully laid plans for 
modern organization of our forces, including the acqui- 
sition of planes and other weapons fit for this new kind 
of warfare that was beginning. But until the fall of 
France neither Congress nor the people of the United 
States was at all willing to incur the expenses of any 
such preparaton. I can give you one very sharp example 
that fell to my notice almost as soon as I got here. Prob- 
ably the most fundamental weapon of all modern 
warfare is powder; and when I came here in July, 1940, 

lidn’t have enough powder in the whole United 
Si ates to last the men that we now have overseas for 
anything like a day's warfare. And what was worse, 
we didn’t have any powder plants or facilities to make 

v had all been destroyed after the last war. 

“T criticism which had then arisen against 
hants of death,” 

tA 
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“mer- 
as the commentators called powder 


stated at a press conference in Washington on December 31, 


manufacturers, had resulted in such unpopularity that 
the greater part of the powder manufacturers had gone 
out of business. Some of them, I know, had spent a 
great deal of money destroying their plants. I remem 
ber that the first few weeks I was here I went around 
like Israel Putnam was said to have done in the begin 
ning of the Revolution crying “ 


Powder, powder, for 
God's sake give me powder!” 


bec ause it takes about two 
years to construct and get into full operation a large 
sized powder plant. The same thing was practically 
true of our facilities for the manufacture of our weap 
ons. We had no facilities for manufacturing weapons 
except our six little government arsenals whose capacity 
is only five per cent of the facilities we have today for 
manufacturing weapons. 

In the next place we had no legal power to increase 
and train an — to the size required by modern war 
fare. Such an Army can only be raised by compulsion 
in any country. We had no Selective Service law and 
that meant in case we hz id hastily to raise an Army we 
would be practically helpless. We had no power to 
order out the National Guard for a year’s training until 
we got it in the middle of that summer. We didn’t 
even have the right to sell weapons—the weapons we 
did have—to other countries who were fighting for us, 
except under restrictions that made it very difficult. 

Now I mention these things because they are striking 
examples of the mental unpreparedness of our nation at 
that time. The United States was still a great, peace 
ful, helpless nation with its mind and its industries 
geared solely to an economy of peace and unprepared- 
ness for war, and its people were still dominated by an 
unthinking philosophy of isolationism. 
than two and a half years ago. 

Now what have we today? We have an Army of over 
five million men, of which well over one million con- 
stitute the air force, including literally tens of thousands 
of pilots. I won't say how many tens of thousands be- 
cause I am told that is a military secret. We thus have 
today nearly twenty times as many soldiers as our whole 
Regular Army had at the time of which I spoke—1940 

It has been raised by the most fair and scientific sys 
tem of selective service this country has ever had. You 
have only to read of the draft riots of 1863 to realize 
what trouble can come from an unscientific system of 
selecting soldiers for the nation. 

We are rapidly training the officers of these forces 
They are chosen by the most democratic method and 
educated by the most thorough system of officer schools 
we have ever had in our history. When I say demo 
cratic I mean that we insist that every combat officer 
shall have had at least three or four months’ experience 
in the ranks. When I speak about the thoroughness of 
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our schools I refer to what practically every visitor who 
goes to them and who comes to see me afterwards tells 
me about his experiences—impresses upon me as the 
most important thing he has seen. They all say that the 
system is magnificent in its thoroughness and in the 
intensity of its spirit. The people have been of so many 
backgrounds who made those observations that I have 
been very much impressed by them. 

Now this Army is being organized into units 
equipped and trained in tactical units and prepared for 
the dangers of disease and battle before it leaves these 
shores. This is being done in the most careful way 
that an American Army ever has been trained in our 
history. Furthermore, each particular unit is being 
trained for its particular task abroad as far as that task 

can be foreseen. Its training is thus tied up with our 

strategic plans. Now again I have only to refer you 
back to a situation that we had in the last war to see 
the immense difference this means. 

We had no units organized in this country higher 
than a division. In the last war any units higher than a 
division were all created abroad. All our training did 
was to partially train these divisions in this country and 
then send them abroad in that imperfect condition to 
be trained on the field of battle. I remember of my 
own knowledge that in some divisions men were being 
sent into the trenches who had only ten days of rifle 
shooting. Yet those divisions fought in the Meuse- 
Argonne and by so doing virtually were a predominant 
factor in shortening the war by one year. 

Now this Army of ours is being rapidly equipped—I 
am turning from its training to its equipment—with the 
best airplanes that are in the air today, with the best 
tanks that are on the ground today, and with the best 
self-propelled artillery in action today, and with the 
best rifles, according to almost unanimous testimony, 
that are in use in any part of the world today. And its 
other equipment is of a similar high standard. 

This army is being trained with more solicitous care 
for its health, its physical condition, its mental and its 
moral wilfens than any former American army in our 
history. That is a fact Tam very glad to emphasize for 
the benefit of the parents and families who write me in 
solicitude for their sons who have gone into the Army. 
The soldiers we have are worthy of this care—we would 
be derelict if we didn’t give it. We often hear and read 
criticism of the general bad health of our nation and 
of its deficiency in teeth, eyes, feet, diet, and other 
particulars, not to speak of morals. I have been looking 
over the standards of soldiers of the Army of 1942, as 
revealed by statistics of the Research Branch of our 
Special Services, and they show quite a different story 
so far as the Army is concerned. 

The average American soldier of today weighs about 
eight pounds more than his fellow in 1918. The per- 
centage of our soldiers today who are graduates of high 
wee is more than three times the percentage of those 
in 1918. The average soldier of today is a sober man. 
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Over fifty per cent confine themselves to soft drinks 
entirely; A about forty per cent drink beer, and only 
the very small remainder—less than ten per cent—drink 
distilled liquor. He is moral; he attends the churches 
that we have built for him at the different camps. A 
much larger percentage of our soldiers today go to those 
churches than the percentage of our male citizens out 
side the Army go to church in their churches. 

He is a healthy man; the general disease rate is lower 
than in any previous war and the same is true of the 
ratio of venereal disease. Not only is the health of these 
men being solicitously guarded and their bodies tough. 
ened and hardened by every variety of violent exercise, 
but upon this pedestal of sound physique we are trying 
to place the indispensable moral qualities which must 
go with the fighting American soldier. We are combin 
ing education with recreation; we are providing for 
their religious and spiritual well-being. We are furnish 
ing them with every element which tends to produc 
what the old Roman motto called “Mens sana in corpore 
sano”; that is, a sound mind in a sound body. 

Whereas in respect to their fighting equipment and 
to the methods of tactics of using that equipment we 
are seeking to give them the very last word in all that 
science and invention can produce, in their mental and 
moral training we are not seeking new gadgets—mod- 
ernistic try-outs. We are seeking to build up in them 
the long- tested elements of character which have dis 
tinguished their fighting American forefathers in the 
past—courage and fortitude employed with intelligence: 
and directed by character and consideration of others 
bravery without brutality; confidence without arrogance 
That is based upon our belief that a high standard of 
intelligence, education, and character is quite consist 
ent with valor in the supreme test of war. 

We believe that in our new Army we have many 
young men quite fit in character and standards to emu 
late the imperishable tradition set by the best American 
soldiers of our history. That the training we are giving 
them is bearing the intended fruit and has no danger 
of making them soft is shown by evidence that is now 
coming in from the battlefields of every portion of the 
world. 

These men are going fresh from the training fields 
into the intolerable climate of the jungles of New 
Guinea and Guadalcanal and are outhighting there the 
race from Japan which has devoted six centuries to - 
training of its soldiers—for six centuries the soldier of 
Japan has been the dominant man in the community 
In the same way our men are going fresh from our train- 
ing fields to meet in the air the veteran fighting pilots 
of Germany and statistics show that they are out fight 
ing them. 

In the same way we have just seen them execute in 
Africa the most difficult and dangerous task of al! war- 
fare—landing upon a hostile coast in the teeth « the 
fire of veteran troops, and seen them do this wit! the 
most perfect precision of timing and planning which 
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and courage have ever carried out in the history 

rfare. I think that is a worthwhile contrast and a 
of growth. 

voicing my satisfaction with the Army's progress 

h I want it to be noticed that I am not departing 
from the Biblical warning I have given in the past as to 
t] langer of boasting in regard to future events. 
\ I have said relates to matters already accom- 
p! i I am not making prophesies. 

t 


I am speaking 
established facts. 


Furthermore, these are facts 
which have not been hidden or mysterious but have 

) place in the full light of day and are matters 
which the citizens of this country can verify through 
their sons, brothers, and friends of the Army. 

\s a citizen who is the head of the department to 
which this Army belongs, I am proud of the magnificent 
work that has been done by the Chief of Staff and his 
associates in the General Staff. These are the officers 
who have been charged with this vital duty for the na- 
tion, which I have been describing. They have wrought 
well and I am convinced that the people of this coun- 
try as a whole know that they have wrought well. 

Having thus deserved our confidence I know that it 
would be of immeasurable value to them in the dis- 
charge of their future critical duties to realize that they 
may rely upon our appreciation of their work. 
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There will undoubtedly be proposals made during 
the coming winter which would radically modify or im 
pair their plans. Many of these proposals will come from 
the purest patriotism on the part of those who make 
them. But it is my view i the decision of vital matters 
which are intrinsically military in character should r 
main the responsibility of our trained soldiers 

On them rests the terrific responsibility of actual par 
ticipation in this war with the hazard of life and death 
for themselves as well as for their country. They are 
the only people among us who have the training and 
the information necessary to carry this responsibility 

For the making of these decisions they have had 
access to all the facts in the possession of their govern 
ment as to our resources, our manufacturing facilities, 
and our power to transport this Army by sea, land, and 
air. They have had the benefit of constant conferences 
with the corresponding military and naval representa 
tives of our great Allies. Finally in all their decisions 
these-men have worked in active collaboration with and 
subject to the full approval of the constitutional Com 
mander-in-Chief of the entire torces of the United 
States—the Preside nt of the United States 

In my opinion it would be a rash thing - any man 
without such information and training 


o challenge 


their mature deci isions. 


The Perils of Fraternization 


A classic example of the unpredictable results of off- 
cer fraternization with the troops is to be found in the 
adventures of General Arnold Elzey shortly after the 
First Battle of Manassas. Cheered by the Confederate 
victory, General Elzey had a few officer friends in his 


tent for a “dram.” 


Being in a friendly and expansive 


mood the General impulsively called in the sentinel 
walking a post in front of his tent and gave him a drink. 


“The man was pathetically grateful,” 


writes Freeman. 


“but later in the night when Elzey was asleep, the same 
man put his head inside Elzey’s tent and woke him with 


the loud query, ‘General! 


for us to take another drink? 


General! 


‘"—DP.V. 


Ain’t it about time 


















BLIMPS 


Seen from a distance, a blimp moves through the 
sky like a space ship just in from Mars, with an even 
motion, elegant and rather disdainful. Seen from 
within or from just below, it has the manner of a 
drunken elephant. It lurches, reels, staggers along 
crabwise over the ground, part of the time with tail 
aloft, the rest with nose up to forty-five degrees. It 
rides the ocean of air as a ship does water. When it 
strikes one of those waves which are air bumps, instead 
of slamming through it like a plane, it climbs slowly up 
one side with waggling tail and as slowly pitches down 
the other, heaving uneasily. 

The reason for the security and the effectiveness of 
the modern airship is the same; in the period between 
wars the United States Navy learned how to build 
blimps and how to fly them. They learned, for ex- 
ample, that the doddering gait of their silver elephants 
is due to low speed over land. Accidents in the ground, 
the presence of small ponds or cities bring about con- 
ditions of unequal heating and pressure in the air just 
overhead. Invisible turbulences more irregular than 
anything encountered by a ship in the water are thus 
caused, since the motion is in three dimensions and an 
airship presents surface enough to be affected by them. 

Obviously, if you have a wide, flat piece of ground, 
the air movement just over it will be fairly regular and 
constant at whatever speed that movement is taking 
place. Just as obviously, a blimp’s pilot close to such 
ground can make any necessary allowances to steer his 
craft through this consistent movement along the floor 
of his ocean. 

When this line of reasoning had been taken the prob- 
lem of operating airships as reliable instruments of 
war was solved. For one thing the ocean of water under 
the ocean of air is always pretty much of a flat plain. 
There are currents and up-and-down drafts, but for the 
most part the motion is lateral and even; the blimp pilot 
can deal with it in a manner to guarantee that he will 
arrive at a given place within a given time. That is, 
blue water sobers b limps; they no longer stagger. 

Secondly, this discovery solved the vexed question 
of garaging the airship, bringing it to rest and handling 
it there. Under the older dispensation it was considered 
necessary to operate blimps (and rigids as well) from 
sheds so gigantic they made the largest airplane hangar 
look like a toy house. In operation airships were tied to 
these sheds by invisible cords; could run to no greater 
distance than one which would permit a comfortable re- 


turn to base with some factor of safety. The sheds were 


enormously expensive in themselves and had to be 
placed on a wide stretch of ground across which the 


*This article will form part of a book, The Navy Has Wings, by 
Fletcher Pratt, soon to be published by Harper & Brothers. Part of it 
also appeared in Reader's Digest, for August, 1942. 






By Fletcher Pratt 


airship could be maneuvered to the door by appr 
mately a regiment of infantry pulling at drag ropes. If 
a cross-wind happened to be blowing at the door the 
dirigible could not be taken out without crushing its 
soft sides, or if out, could not be put back in. At their 
dirigible bases on the North Sea the Germans con- 
structed sheds on huge turntable bases during World 
War I, an imunensely « expensive effort which paid very 
badly, considering the use they got out of the Zeppelin. 
Today such sheds are totally impractical. They would 
be bombed out. 

The answer was solved by experiments by the Good- 
year Company and the Navy, notably Commander 
C. E. Rosendahl. The central fact was that Goodyear, 
and Rosendahl’s sketchy navy organization worked in 
close coéperation on the matter of mooring masts and 
their interrelation with the characteristics of airships 
till the present technique was developed. 

It consists of this: The mast is a pyramid of light 
steel beams, some thirty feet along each side at the base. 
Through the center of the pyramid projects a mast. 
It is extensible, can be moved up and down if necessary. 
Near its top is a platform where a couple of men can 
stand, and running through the platform, the top of the 
mast ends in a cup which accurately fits a stud in the 
nose of the blimp. This cup is on a universal joint 

Handling lines hang from the nose of the blimp. As 
it slants in close to the ground, the ground crew take 
two of these and pull the blimp, perhaps with some 
help from the engines, up to the mast. A third line is 
led through the top of the mast and down to a winch at 
the center of the pyramid, where it is winched in till 
stud fits in cup. The blimp is now attached; the tractor 
which towed the wheeled py rramid out to its position 
can tow it anywhere else or just let it sit. 

The tractor can also tow the mast off the field from 
place to place; or the Py rramid can be shipped. That is, 
any place where there is a field the blimp has a home 
Wherever it finds a portable mast it can live; it can ride 
out a gale. There is no reason for putting it into a 
hangar except major repairs or gas purification, a divert 
ing ceremony which is necessary only once in six 
months. The new mast and its technique of use make 
the blimp’s strategic range unlimited. 


II 


A blimp has four main visible elements—(1) the bag, 
(2) the car, (3) the control surfaces, (4) the engines. 

The control surfaces have no special features b -yond 
their large size in comparison with those of an airplane, 
and the fact that they are all tail—a blimp does not have 
to bank its turn and so has no use for ailerons. The 
motors are ordinary airplane motors, usually rotaries of 
the Pratt & Whitney Wasp type in the modern Amer 
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A Navy blimp on the lookout for submarines hovers over a convoy of merchantmen. 


can patrol airships. Instead of being in the car they are 
mounted on outriggers, sufficiently far to port and star- 
board to permit unrestricted vision out and down for 
the crew. The necessity for vision down arises from the 
most important single strategic fact about blimps: that 
they act in a plane and medium other than that in 
which they move. 

The bag, apparently no more than a big, gas-filled 
sausage, cousin to those sold as children’s toys, is 
really quite a complex structure. Like the toy balloon 
it is held in shape by the pressure of the contained gas. 
This is noninflammable helium, and the reason we are 
the only country using blimps is that America owns all 
the helium there is, and it is not an article of manu- 
facture, but a chemical element, like gold. 

Unlike the toy balloon the blimp will not collapse, 
sighing dismally, if punctured. Helium is lighter than 
air and if a sufficiently large opening is made in the bag 
the gas will, of course, escape and the bag collapse, but 
this takes time. A few years ago one of the Goodyear 
blimps was found to have fourteen bullet holes as a 
result of target practice by a farmer; it reached its base, 
lay over for a night, and traveled 400 miles for repairs. 

There are occasions, however, when the pilot of a 
balloon wishes to descend in such a hurry that he is 
willing to sacrifice some or all of his gas. Set into the 
bag is a valve which can be operated from the car to 
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release enough gas to bring him down slowly. Along 
the top of the bag there is a device called the rip panel. 
When the connection with this is pulled a whole sec- 
tion of the bag rips out and the balloon comes down 
in a hurry. 

Fore and aft the main bag contains two smaller bags, 
known as ballonets; these contain nothing but air and 
are used to regulate gas pressure within the bag, for the 
helium expands when the balloon rises or becomes 
heated, and contracts on cooling or descent. The con- 
traction will allow the silver elephant’s skin to flap 
loosely and it might be damaged unless pressure were 
maintained. Air under pressure is accordingly pumped 
into the ballonets when necessary. It enters by the two 
little pipes looking rather like exhausts, which issue 
from the bag just behind the motors to catch air from 
the propeller slip stream. These air scoops contain 
valves which are operated from the pilot's seat. During 
flight he is always monkeying with them or with the 
air exit valves, located well away from the engines. 

Seen from above, the rip panel forms a long seam 
running down the center of the bag. At either side of it 
appears what looks like another such seam. These 
seams are the suspension points of the catenary suspen- 
sion gear. A cable in long loops alternately touches and 
departs from the seams. At the points where the cable 
touches and is fastened to the inside of the bag, sus- 
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pension cords hang down through it, supporting the 
weight olf the car 

Modern mooring technique had the most to do with 
making th patrol irship an efficient instrument, but 
the catenary suspension was a close second. It brings 


the car right up to the base of the bag, making a com 


: inflated, at once 


yas 
ag 


plet tructure which is, with the | 
I gid and fe xibl 


Within, the car looks like that of a particularly luxuri 


us transport plane with seats for two pilots forward 
instrument boards for them and for the radioman, a 
STOVE le in back seats 1n leather and chrome plated 
aluminum and three let-down bunks. This appearance 
of luxury is not evidence of softness in the lighter-than 
ir service. All around the car are windows, and all the 
crew are on watch all the time. In fact, the tactical pur- 
pose ol the blimp may be said to consist solely of taking 
eyes aloft. Keeping a watch downward at the surface of 
the water, at once monotonous and moving, tor some 
thing which may appear only as the most evanescent 
of shadows beneath the surface, is an extremely tiring 
and nerve-racking business. If you doubt it try leaning 
over a bridge sometime and watching for fish. 

The amateur’s eyes begin to blur and his attention 
wanders after half an hour or less. But an airship's crew 
has to be on the iob all day, and navy flight surgeons 
have found that even when the crew is provided with 
all the comforts possible to give them, a two-hour stretch 
on wat h 1S the most the y can do, and W thout the com 
fortable seats and opportunity to rest, an hour. Crews 
are accordingly encouraged to take an hour off every 
now and then and lie down in the bunks, if not to sleep 
at least to close their eyes and soak up rest against the 
next trick of dutv. 





This blimp commander, sighting a suspicious oil slick on the water has dropped depth charges. 
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[he gun armament ol the blimp is in a little bl 
ibove the heads of the pil t and copilot The pilot 
it the left, copilot at the right, and the latter dif 
from the copilots ol airplanes in really having WOI 
, 


aio Phe instrument board Is not quite as compl 


that ol an airplane, but the airplane pilot does 


have pressure controls to manipulate. That iS, the ré a 

sO many things in a blimp for the pilot to do wit! ; 

fingers that the copilot has to he Ip him out by handling i 

the wheel which controls the vertical rudder, 

hence, the direction in which the blimp iS going 

characteristic of the whole topsy-turvy business of - 

lighter-than-air that the pilot, the captain olf the ship 

should handle only the altitude controls. : 
Below the floor of the car are the bomb racks, with 


controls at the disposal of both pilots, and below the 
bomb bay is the single wheel, neatly centered under the 
car. There is another small, auxiliary wheel under the 
tail fin, to keep it from bumping on the ground. A 
blimp can taxi like an airplane on its single wheel, and 
it is considered very stylish to make taxi landings in 
stead of casting loose the lines and letting the ground 





crew pull you in; an enormous change from the days of 
World War I, when blimps “landed” at two hundred 
feet from the ground and were hauled down the rest of 
the way. 

Blimps also taxi across the field on the take off, and 
can actually get into the air with a heavier load than 


they can lift from the ground. With a good, fairly fast .- 

run, the airship envelope acts like the aerofoil of an air 

plane's wing, giving a large amount of dynamic lift : 
The fuel is the only ballast, but there are arrange ; 

ments for dumping it all in a hurry if it is necess . 

gain altitude fast. 
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This shot shows a blimp attached to a portable landing mast. 


[he modern patrol blimp is about 250 feet long, 
seventy-six feet high, and contains 416,000 cubic feet. 
Bigger ones are in prospect. 

Seasoned blimp pilots consider it very funny to take 
n airplane man up at a steep angle, and cut both en 
gines when about 100 feet above the ground. Rises 
failure in an airplane under these circumstances would 
be certain death, but the blimp goes right on sailing 
upward while the airplane pilot turns a pellucid green 
and the’blimp men laugh coarsely. 


Ill 


The patrol ships begin leaving their hangars about 
an hour before dawn, led out by tripod and tractor 
mooring masts. A gasoline truck rolls across the field to 
fll them up, and a food truck with a load of chow. 

“We only cook one meal a day on these things,” said a 
sailor. “It starts in the morning and keeps right on. 

The commander is waiting. He is seldom more than 
twenty-three, but for that day he is on a level with the 
skipper of a battleship carrying 1,200 men—he is in 
full charge of a commissioned w arship of the United 
States Navy. with a crew under his orders. Before the 
ship was hauled out he had been to the Operations Of- 
fice and there received written orders for duties which 
included patrol, convoy or both, together with any new 
general orders and the secret communications instruc- 
tions for the day. These papers he files in a folder bound 
in lead, so that if his ship comes to grief they will fall 
into the hands of Davy Jones and not into the enemy's. 

Captain and crew take their places; the engines are 
started. If the ship is light, which means that the gas 


would carry it up without effort from the motors, or if 
there is a strong wind blowing, the flight officer on the 
ground gives the command: “Up ship!” The ground 
crew grasps the handrails along the sides of the car and 
tosses with all their stre ngth, the ship takes hold and 
floats away. More normally, the ship is heavy and the 
day calm; the flight officer ‘signals the pilot to start his 
engine, the blimp taxis lumpishly across the 1 on its 
single wheel and climbs up a steep slope of a 

A few miles away is the coast, with shipping — 
it close, inside the peacetime lanes for fear of sub 
marines. The blimp’s duty will be along these lanes; 
or farther out to sea to intercept the U-boats coming in, 
or catch them lying underwater. Submarines are prone 
to keep to the bottom during d ivlight, lyi ing on the edge 
of the continental shelf, where the water is shallow 
enough to permit them to do so without running their 
batteries down by remaining in motion. If they can find 
a good spot they will rise with the descending sun and 
attack after dark, when aircraft, their worst enemies, 
cannot see them. The first duty of the blimp patrol, 
then, is to catch the U-boats lying up for the day, or to 
drive them so far out to sea that they cannot reach the 
trafhe lanes during the night. 

Of course the aim always is to catch the submarine 
in a place where it thinks no blimps are and give it a 
load of ash-cans, something that has happened more 
than once. The airship is particularly good on such 
patrol. Having seen something suspicious it can turn 
into the wind and throttling down the motors, hang 
motionless for hours if necessary to give the suspicious 
spot full consideration. Airplanes on patrol duty have 
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been known to radio in for a blimp to come have a look 
at an area which their speed forces them to run past too 
rapidly for really close inspection 

But the water is not always clear; weather! and light 
conditions may give it to the eye the consistency of 
vegetable soup, and then the lookouts of the blimp must 
depend on subsidiary indications—a trail of bubbles, a 
slick of oil. A U-boat nearly always leaks a little oil 
somewhere, and if she has had a clash with a patrol 
vessel and her seams have been slightly started by de pth 
charges there will be quite a lot of oil. Watching oil 
slicks is one of the great sports of blimp pilots and 
sometimes bombs are dropped with the most exciting 
results. But not always; there is the story of the young 
airship pilot who saw oil rise and rise till he was certain 
that the spot beneath held a submarine. He let go his 
depth charges and up came 3,000 oranges from a fruit 
boat sunk there several days before. 

With increasing likelihood, however, the blimp’s 
duty will not be patrol but convoy. Somewhere out at 
sea it may be instructed to pick up a valuable tanker, 
a transport or a damaged ship, and see it into port, 
circling around to keep submarines away from the lame 
duck. Its wide range of speed, from fifty knots down to 
no knots at all, makes the blimp specially useful for 
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such tasks. Or the convoy duty may be that of escor 
several ships out through the submarine zone, for sub 
marines like to work as close as possible to the ( 
where shipping must concentrate. If the day is { 
with mist low on the water, blimps may be the 
air escorts that the convoy has, and their duty ar 
sponsibility is doubled. 

With a big convoy the blimp is part of a team, tem 
por irily under the orders of the senior ofhicer present 
When the airship sights a sub while working with sur 
face craft it keeps its own bombs in their racks and 
drops a big yellow air-filled rubber ball to mark the 
spot, summoning the surface vessels by radiophone 
Blimps do not carry many depth charges themselves 
ind like to save those tor emerge ncies when there Sno 
help to be had from surface craft. 

Mostly the air crew will sight nothing but objects 
that ought to be there and will come home at twilight 
after an empty day—a twilight prolonged by the fact 
that some time after the sun has gone down, there js 
still light enough on the water to see a submarine. It 
makes a long day and this is why, after one day in 
command of his warship, the blimp pilot will probably 
spend the next catching up on his sleep, studying 
acrology or doing paper work 





On the watch for submarines from inside the blimp’s car. 
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KILL OR GET KILLED 


By Lieutenant Colonel John V. Grombach 


If Joe Louis suddenly ran into a Jap or a German 
armed with a knife, a club, a sword, a clubbed rifle, or 
rifle with bayonet, what do you think he would do? 

Would he use a complicated trick from one of the 
books on Judo or barehanded unarmed defense? No. 

Would he use one of the “tricks” of the ring? Would 
he let fly with a punch to the head, stomach, or some- 
where else? No. 

Then what would he do? 

He would shoot—and shoot to kill. 

I’m assuming, of course, that Joe would be equipped, 
like practically all American soldiers, with a deadly 
weapon—a rifle, carbine, tommy gun, or autorifle, or 
even a pistol. 

The 1917 story is still told of the American soldier 
who chased a German for half a mile trying to stick 
him with his bayonet when his rifle was loaded and he 
had three hand grenades on his belt. In this war we are 
still going to have some soldiers dropping their efficient 
deadly weapons to tackle the enemy with bare hands-- 
at least we are if m: any of them take seriously most of 
the books now out on barehanded tactics. 

I have yet to see a book on hand-to-hand, do-it-or-die 
fighting that tells you to shoot first, and then fight some 
other way if you have to. 

I've seen no get-tougher-and-tougher book, either, 
that even tells you to attack. They are all manuals of 
the defense. The enemy jumps you first. And then you 
do your stuff—you pick the trick out of the book you 
studied—and in a minute he’s helpless. The whole em- 
phasis is on the defense. 

This is a bad premise to start from in war. It may 
do for MP work, for restraining and bringing a man in 
helpless but not badly hurt. But it won’t do for combat. 

If you're attacked first, you may have to defend. But 
you don’t defend unless you have to. If you run out of 
ammunition, but there’s a Nazi or a Jap coming at you 
a Nazi or a Jap who has to be killed i you don’t want 
to get killed yourself—you don’t wait for him to attack. 

Not if you have a weapon. 

Not even Joe Louis or Broncho Nagurski would drop 
his rifle, if he ran out of ammunition, in order to turn 
to Judo or something else as complicated. He would 
use his rifle as a striking weapon. If he didn’t have a 
weapon of any kind in his hand, he would grab up any- 
thing he could use for a weapon. It’s not healthy taking 
a Jap or a German apart with your bare hands, espe- 
cially if your enemy has a clubbed gun, bayonet, knife, 
or sword. 

This is another thing the books of close-combat tricks 
all seem to leave out. It may be American to have the 


hero pitch in barehanded, but it isn’t life-and-death 
combat sense. A broken enemy rifle lying on the ground, 
or any other club, or a stone, a bottle, a chair or a table 
—whatever you can get your hands on—is better than 
any number of wrestling holds, Judo releases, boxing 
punches, or fencing coups. As an alert armed soldier 
you're not liable to get into the fix of being without a 
weapon and having to use the first one you can grab. 
But if you need one, grab it, if there’s one around. 

But suppose there isn’t any, suppose it’s bare hands 
or nothing. That might happen, though it’s hard to see 
just how you're going to lose your weapons in the 
midst of battle so that you have none whatever at hand. 
But if it did happen, you would then need to know your 
stuff from one of the barehand books, wouldn’t you? 

The best tricks to use when you get in a jam like that 
are not the ones from a book on a special way of fighting 
that will take months to learn. They are the ones that 
come natural to you and that you have thought out 
and practiced for just such an emergency. 

In a fight to a finish the brain doesn’t function as in 
a chess game. Its action brings an instantaneous mind 
and muscle combination like that two wolves use in 
fighting over a carcass. 

Instinct, habit, your normal and usual reflexes exe 
cuted with speed, aided by natural strength and stamina, 
are more important than any bag of tricks described in 
any book ever written. 

Personal combat is mainly instinctive. Proficiency is 
acquired mainly by practice in the ability to handle 
one’s self—and not the supposed self pictured in the 
hand-to-hand manuals. It is a matter o£working out 
and sharpening your own physical coérdination and at 
the same time improving your condition. It’s the same 
thing that makes a soldier better able to operate a plane 
or a tank, or pass the ammunition, or shoot a tommy 
gun, a rifle, or a pistol. 

There is probably some basic instruction desirable. 
But the one main thing is the use of the imagination in 
thinking up imaginary personal combat situations and, 
on the basis of your own experience and physical con- 
formation, solving them in the simplest, safest, and 
speediest ways. Then you practice to get speed. It takes 
much less time to develop your own physical habits 
to the point where they are practically instinctive. Then 
if you do get into an unarmed jam with the enemy, 
maybe you'll win. You'll have the best chance that 
way anyway. 

Personal combat isn’t mumbo jumbo. It isn’t the 
practice of new tricks that come to you awkwardly, and 
that will take the best part of a year of steady practicing 
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become even fairly proficient in. Today's soldier 
-n't have that much time before battle. 

Nor is close fighting likely to be the business of hav- 

» your enemy at the initial disad\ antage most of the 

ent books on it put him in. One book has pictures 

t showing a man holding a pistol as no trained sol- 
dier of any army would ever hold it. He is, of course, 
easily disarmed by the method the book shows. 

\nother has pictures of a swordsman who perhaps 
once learned the saber manual for dress parade. If a 
Jap or a German, or even an Italian, had a sword, dol- 
lars to doughnuts he could handle it. The Japs are 
known for their ability in this field, including the two- 
handed sword. The Italians have led the world in 
fencing competitions for the past fifty years, and every 
Italian fences during his school years. The Germans 

rank high in general fencing and their college schlager 
fencing is world known. No Axis swordsman could he 
licked by the methods advised in more than one book 
now available. 

In general the hand-to-hand books instruct the un- 
armed man to parry or turn away the point of the 
sword with his hand or arm. But the “disengage” is one 
of the simplest fundamentals in swordsmanship. It can 
be done very speedily by even a fencer of no great abil- 
ity. A parry with a hand or arm is useless against a man 
who can use a sword. 

Why the enemy gets no credit for adeptness with his 
weapons isn’t clear. The authors must be so intent on 
explaining their tricks of disarming that they don’t 
even check with the experts on the bayonet, pistol, 
knife, or sword. 

Here is another book situation with a very special 
trick in it: 

You are in a railroad car, a streetcar, or an automo- 
bile.. Then a man—an enemy—pokes a pistol in your 
ribs. Keeping it pressed hard into your side, he whispers 

“Drive on,” or “Stop” or “Reach for the sky,” or some- 
thing else. 

Instead of that you now defend yourself from further 
attack. You simply reach into your pocket—it doesn’t 
make any difference which pocket—and take out 
clenched in your fist—it doesn’t make any difference 
which fist—a match box. Then, with a swing like Aunt 
Minnie’s gate, you crash the box into the enemy gun- 
man’s jaw. 

Any fighter or wrestler will tell you that the great- 
est hitter could hardly break an egg with a punch 
thrown in that way—without foot leverage, or body fol- 
om through. But the match box is supposed to make 

he difference—if you have one, and if you can get it 
out of your pocket and swing it before the enemy gun- 
man shoots. 

si isn’t the stuff for a soldier in battle training to 

it his energies into. The first thing is to learn all you 
S about the individual weapon you have. If you get 
good enough with that—with your rifle, autorifle, 
tommy gun, carbine, or pistol—you’ll probably never 





need to use a club OT a roc k ora chair ora bottle \W he n 
you ve learn as much as 
about the other kinds, and all the 


weapons. Get seriously curious about firearms In gen 


learned your own weapon, 
you can enemy $s 
eral, to the point where you Can use any ol them In an 
emergency. and on 
working oul how you would use the se Wwe apons in dif 

ferent close combat situations. 

Then, when you're good at we: apons, the main skill 
of a fighting soldier, you can revert to caveman and 
figure out the most natural w ays for you to fight with 
Sustitute weapons or with your hands and feet. 

General instruction should be based on simplicity 
and speed, on developing codrdination, agility, and 
strength. In other words, on athletic training of the 
most rounded type. After this, standardized principles, 
not detailed methods, of personal combat should be 
taught. Even if you were once a boxer with a knockout 
punch, it is doubtful whether you could learn from a 
book enough judo tricks to scrap your fighting experi 
ence, your ability with your fists, in a fight for your life 
without weapons. If you were a wrestler you wouldn’t 
disregard your ability to close with the enemy in your 
own way and learn boxing or perhaps hypnotism. There 
is always an answer for every unarmed combat situation. 
That answer is based on what you have alre ady, rather 
than on what you read. The “tricks” you use depend 
mainly on your special experiences and your confor 
mation. 

If a time and place or facilities for this are not to be 
had, a lot can be accomplished through studying out 
mentally every possible personal combat situation. Do 
this in the light of your past specialties and past experi 
ence; and your present general conformation. Try to 
evolve a definite but simple solution for each situation 
and if you can’t try them out, think them through often. 

To be more specific, here is one situation thus thought 
out: You enter a furnished room with an empty auto 
matic in your hand. In there is an enemy soldier with 
a knife. He moves toward you and is not bluffed by your 
empty pistol. 

Now work the solution out for yourself. And forget 
all the grips, holds, and throws. Anyway, you don’t 
want to wrestle with him. You want to kill him before 
he kills you. Well perhaps you've played some base- 
ball. So first throw your pistol at your enemy as hard 
and as straight as you can. Feint first to make him duck 
his head instinctively. Then bounce the pistol off his 
dome with everything } you have. But as you throw have 
your eye on the nearest chair, and then grab it quick. 

Then use the chair in a way that depends on whether 
your enemy is down or groggy, or still coming at you. 

If he’s down or wobbly, finish him off with the chair. 
How will you hold it? It depends on the balance and 
weight of the chair, and perhaps upon whether you've 
had more experience in chopping wood or swinging a 
bat. That’s something you can work out any time—your 
natural hold on a chair and the best way for you, 


Put your main work in on this, 
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though not necessarily for anyone else, to swing it. 

If your enemy is still charging, go on an offensive- 
defense with the chair. You've at least seen a lion- 
tamer use one in a side show, if you haven’t watched a 
chair used in a fight in the movies—or a real fight. And 
that’s another thing easy to practice. The general idea 
is to use it both as a shield and a battering ram and 
keep applying pressure so that you pin the knife 
wielder to a wall or to the floor. Avoiding the knife 
which the chair should somewhat neutralize, your next 
move depends on the opening you get. You may get a 
chance to use your head, knees, or feet to his vital 
organs, your spread fingers to eyes. 

You can think out many situations like that, and 
figure what you could do. And then practice the routine 
mentally, and physically as far as it is possible to do. 

The person-to-person combat of war should not be 
thought of as unarmed defense. It should not be based 
on a formal athletic background. Above all else, it 
should not be based on the police principles of de- 
fense and arrest of an unarmed assailant. You are not a 
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police officer or a member of the FBI. Personal co; 
bat is a fighting matter—a Ground Forces training ma 
ter, not a Military Police development. It’s a matter 
of aggressive killing through common sense methods 
which are an extension of the methods of killing ; 
ready taught. There is just one basic principle to 
member. Yous enemy will probably remember it if you 
don’t. Knock off your opponent with the least possib] le 
risk to yourself. Shoot him if you have a weapon and 
something to shoot. If you haven't, use the next most 
deadly weapon at hand. And if you haven’t any weap 
on at all, and you get into a ‘close-in, hand-to- hand 
scrap, don't think you can depend for winning on 
tricks you read about. 

We Americans if we don’t go berserk on bunk, 
should be pretty good at personal combat. But there is 
no magic method for killing Jap, German, or Italian 
enemies. All ways of killing them are part of a soldier's 
military training for the complete destruction of the 
enemy forces. They are all part of learning to kill or get 


killed. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Wasuincton, November 27, 1942. 
TO THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE ARMY 


In order to furnish maximum protection for members 
of the Army and their dependents, the Congress pro- 
vided National Service Life Insurance. It is to the per- 
sonal advantage of every officer and man to have this 
protection. The cost is small, and with present pay rates 
every soldier should be able to carry the maximum 


Men are not taking maximum advantage of the 
benefits Congress has provided, largely because they 
are not properly informed as to its value, and are not 
sufficiently impressed with the need. 

It is my desire that commanding officers of all grades 
stress the value of National Service Life Insurance to: 
the individual soldier through educational methods and 
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Secretary of War. 
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MILITARY JUSTICE 


And the Field Soldier 


in Three Parts 


By Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


Every general and special court-martial must have a 

ense counsel, so that every accused appearing before 
such a court is prope tly bepeese nted and defended. The 

blem which so often arises in criminal cases in the 
whether a defendant who 
lacked counsel was by reason of that fact de "prived of 
is constitutional rights, simply cannot arise in a trial 
by court-martial, because under military law an accused 
1S just as much entitled to be represented as is the 
United States. 

Acting as defense counsel, therefore, 


ivil courts, state or federal, 


is a military 
luty just as much of a military duty as being officer of 
1e day, or police and prison officer, or special service 
fi er, or any of the other tasks normally and usually 
ssigned by the custom of the service to bright young 
lieutenants. (Except in very important cases, such as 
those involving the trial of senior officers, defense 
counsel rarely has much rank.) 


' It is a military duty, 
ind 1 difficult one, 


because in most cases the accused is 
pretty certainly guilty to begin with, else he would not 
be on trial. Members of the court, as indicated above, 
may not properly consider this circumstance, but de 
fense counsel must constantly bear it in mind. 

\nd that brings up the first point for the newly de- 
tailed defense counsel to remember: He may not usurp 
the court’s function of determining the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. As set out in The Book: “It is his 
luty to undertake the defense regardless of his personal 
pinion as to the guilt of the accused.” But the defense 
ounsel must necessarily formulate at least a sound 
hunch as to the innocence or otherwise of the accused, 
else he will be unable to undertake the defense properly. 

To make these apparent abstractions somewhat more 
let us suppose that you—a shiny lieutenant in 
one of the more aggressive combat arms—have been 
letailed as defense counsel. Your first client is a rather 


sorry-looking ex-corporal named Dumbjohn. It is an apt 
name. Part of your shininess consists of being full of 
be: ins and high eee S but your knowledge ot the 
tactics and te chnique of defense counsel is virtually nil 
What to do? 

First of all, you should read paragraphs 43, 44, and 
45 of the Manual, to get a general idea of your duties 
You should particularly read paragraph 45b, and you 
should like wise rez id 
therein mentioned. 

Next, 
companied the charges—these will, in the usual course, 
be handed you by the trial judge advocate 


and study every cross-reference 


you should examine the papers which ac 


' and should 
acquaint yourself with the substance of the testimony 
against Dumbjohn. Then, when you have thoroughly 
mastered your theoretical duties, and thoroughly ac 
quainted yourself with the statements of evidence, you 
should seek out Dumbjohn at the guardhouse or stock 
ade, and talk to him. But please note the qualification 
thoroughly 
statements for the purpose of finding contradictions and 
discre panc ies, as well as a sufficient study to be able to 
discuss the facts clearly and intelligently. A good test is 
this: Have you the facts sufficiently in mind so that 
you could make an oral report on the case? 


That means a minute examination of the 


When you can answer that question with a resound 
ing “Yes,” it is time to see Dumbjohn. 

Sit him down and put him at his ease. He will be in 
clined to be suspicious and uncoéperative at first. Ex 
plain your function, and he may relax sufficiently to 
become communicative. Obviously you will be able to 
help him only if he confides in you. Point that out, and 
point out your obligation “not to divulge his secrets or 
confidence.” My chief, when I first emerged from law 
school, used to say that when a man consulted his 
lawyer it was just like consulting his doctor: At some 
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point in the process he would have to remove his 
trousers. At any rate, and by some means or other, 
Dumbjohn will have to be convinced that it is to his 
interest to bare all. 

Armed with the leads Dumbjohn has provided, you 
must then scurry around for evidence. Never rely on 
just what the investigating officer has managed to dig 
up; you must do your own digging, running down every 
clue which seems promising. Very frequently it is just 
such digging that puts a very different complexion on a 

case which at first blush appears open- -and-shut and, 
from the accused's point of view, quite hopeless. 

For instance, there was a case of a Medical Corps 
soldier charged with disrespect to, and with willful 
disobedience of the lawful order of a noncommissioned 
officer. The papers on their face reflected a deliberate 
flouting of authority, a serious matter. But the defense 
counsel discovered that at the place and at the time of 
day where the alleged offenses were committed, there 
had always been a good deal of horseplay and familiarity 
between the buck privates and the noncoms. Those cir- 
cumstances were fully developed at the trial and al- 
though the accused was not acquitted—there is a limit 
to the remarks which even in fun can be directed at a 
noncommissioned officer—the sentence imposed was 
very much less than that which might have been ex- 
pected had the background of the offense not been 
brought out by the defense counsel. 

But suppose that, after interviews and investigations, 
you find nothing of any substance. Although Dumbjohn 
has not admitted his offense in so many words, it be 
comes increasingly clear to you that the charges are 
well-founded and not only can but will be sustained. 
Dumbjohn appears resigned to his slug and the hour of 
trial approaches. Shall you plead him guilty or not 
guilty? 

Bear in mind, quoting The Book again, that “The ax 
cused has a perfect legal and moral right to enter a ple a 
of not guilty even if he knows he is guilty. This is so 
because his plea of not guilty amounts to nothing more 
than a statement that he stands upon his right to cast 
upon the prosecution the burden of proving his alleged 
guilt.” And bear in mind also that in the court-martial 
system the reasons which are relied upon to justify a 
plea of guilty in the civil courts have no application. 
There a defendant who pleads guilty may expect leni- 
ency because by his plea he has saved the state the ex- 
pense of a trial. But when an accused pleads guilty at a 
court-martial, the practice is to introduce evidence 
notwithstanding the plea, on the theory that the plea 
may have been improvidently entered, so that the court 
had better hear the evidence after all. And I have 
never, personally, encountered a case where a court- 
martial adjudged a less severe sentence because the ac- 
cused pleaded guilty; the prevailing attitude is that a 
particular offense requires a particular kind of sentence, 
regardless of how accused pleaded. 


Consequently, the defense counsel would be well ad- 
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vised to have accused enter pleas of not guilty as 
matter of course. The plea of guilty saves no on 
time, results in no less severe sentence, and may d 
prive the accused of review by the board of review. 
sentence to dishonorable discharge may, if it is base: 
solely on a plea of guilty, be immediately execut 
without reference to the board of review.) Occasionally. 
some accused may have a very strong idea that he must 
tell all, an idea which not infrequently follows a sessio: 
with a newly commissioned chaplain, unfamiliar with 
the Army, and in such a case there is little defen 
counsel can do, beyond explaining that a plea of guilt 
admits every element of the offense and subjects the a 
cused to whatever the maximum penalty for that je vee se 
may be. There is no help for a man who rejects help. 
Ordinarily, however, and except in the unusual case 
just suggested, defense counsel should enter a plea of 
not guilty. 

The next problem facing you is whether, when, and 
how to cross-examine. The best rule-of-thumb is to 
cross-examine sparingly, only when there is some par 
ticular point which it is necessary to bring out. It is a 
mistake to think that the defense is obliged to cross- 
examine every witness produced by the prosecution 
And it is often very dangerous to conduct a cross-ex- 
amination of a hostile witness unless the substance of 
his testimony is reasonably well known in advance. 

No hard-and-fast formula can be laid down. Gen 
erally it is unsafe to go “fishing,” yet in the unusual in- 
stance a fishing cross-examination may elicit an answer 
that knocks the prosecution’s case sky-high. Very fre- 
quently cross-examination of a hostile witness only re- 
sults in strengthening his testimony against the ac- 
cused, yet there are many occasions when just the op- 
posite will happen. The important thing is never 
question aimlessly, for the mere sake of questioning; 
always drive at some particular point, to bring out some 
specific set of circumstances. If the case has been well- 
prepared, so that you have a good idea of what everyone 
will testify to, this should not be too difficult. 

For instance, in a case of sleeping on post, it is gen- 
erally extremely dangerous to cross-examine at length 
the witnesses who testify that accused was asleep 
unless you know from prior interviews with them that 
they could not possibly have seen him from where as 
were. Any other kind of cross-examination will only n 
more securely in the record the fact that accused was 
not only asleep, but snoring, and that the sergeant had 
to kick his feet three times to wake him up. Whether 
the accused was really asleep is pretty certain to have 
been carefully investigated. On the other hand, defici 
encies in posting are very apt to slip by. 

If defense counsel simply proceeds on the bald pre 
mise that posting is the subject on which to examine 
and then barges in accordingly, he may end up with a 
record that reflects the most artistic posting since ‘ the 
book was written. The point is, he must investigate in 
advance, and interview the corporal who posted the 
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sed. If he then discovers that the posting was regu- 

that ends the matter so far as he is concerned. But 

appears that the posting was irregular, or that there 

no posting at all, he then has a proper subject for 

s-examination, ond can question the witness with 

- confidence. Indeed, there is rarely to be found a 

ess less happy than a sergeant or corporal who is 

ed to admit on the stand how far his method of 

ting sentinels fell short of the standard prescribed in 

EM 26-5. And in such a case defense counsel will have 

ne something more than showing up a noncom; he 

| have brought out something of value to the ac- 

used: if accused was never posted at all, he can only be 

found guilty of sleeping on duty, and if the posting was 

rt ective, that fact, although no defense, is none the 

less an extenuating circumstance and one which often 
results in a less severe sentence. 

The final problem confronting defense counsel is 
the question of whether to put the accused on the 
stand. In that connection, it will be recalled that ac- 
cused has three options: First, he may remain silent, in 
which event his silence cannot be held against him. 
Second, he may make an unsworn statement, orally or 
in writing, in person or through counsel—this statement 
is not evidence, accused cannot be cross-examined on 
t, and the court is only bound to give it such weight as 
it deems fit. Third, accused may take the stand and be 
sworn like any other witness. If he makes this choice, 
he waives his privilege against self-incrimination and 
becomes subject not only to cross-examination by the 
prosecution and the court, but to a wider scope of cross- 
examination than the ordinary witness. 

What to do? From the point of view of defense 
counsel, the only safe course is never to put the ac- 
cused on the stand unless you consider him completely 
innocent—not whether he says he is innocent, but 
whether you are convinced, after carefully studying the 
evidence, that that is the fact. It is a very unusual of- 
fender indeed who can successfully survive the ex- 
amination of the prosecution and the court without 
either splashing his guilt on the record, or by his testi- 
mony supplying important facts which the prosecution 
otherwise would be unable to establish. Many a record 
of trial, otherwise defective, otherwise marred by fatal 
error, has been cured and rendered legally sufficient by 
the evidence which the accused obligingly supplied by 
testifying. If your man is guilty, keep him off the stand. 

A similar though somewhat more ticklish problem is 
whether to let the accused make an unsworn statement 
without risk of cross-examination. The difficulty here 
is that although the statement is not evidence, so that 
it is bound to be used for the accused, still any admis- 
sion made by him in the course of the statement may 
be used against him. There have been a good many 
cases where some element of proof, otherwise missing 
was supplied by the accused’s unsworn statement. 
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Generally speaking, the unsworn statement is most 
valuable when there is some doubt about the accused's 
guilt, and when he is a person of sufficient parts to 
speak his piece very carefully. A typical case for such 
a statement would be a charge against an officer for 
drunkenness or the like, where the evidence showed 
that the accused was not so very drunk after all; there 
a good rousing unsworn statement is very apt to impress 
the court. But unless the case is on the line, and un- 
less accused has a fairly high score on the general 
classification test, the unsworn statement, 
testimony, is full of pitfalls for the defense. 

An accused should take the stand only if he is inno- 
cent or although technically guilty, is still without sub- 
stantial moral blemish. An instance of this would be 
a case of accidental manslaughter arising out of a 
scuffle. The accused’s frank demeanor is very apt to 
result either in an acquittal, or in a light sentence 
coupled with a strong recommendation for clemency. In 
one such case on record the entire sentence was sus 
pended. 

A few other points may be mentioned which defense 
counsel will find of assistance. 


like swom 


If the accused has any 
sort of case at all, it is worth a short opening statement 
and a short closing argument, enough to show the 
court what will be produced and, after the trial, to re- 
mind them of what has been proved. But such state- 
ments and arguments must be factual and straightfor- 
ward—the flagwaving, spreadeagle stuff and cheap 
sentiment which all too often catches at least one juror 
out of twelve is absolutely wasted on a court-martial. 
And the same is true of any argument that is demon- 
strably specious, or which proceeds on premises that 
run counter to prevailing standards of discipline. Simi- 
larly, any reference to accused as “this boy” will alien- 
ate the court rather than otherwise, for after all, he is 
a soldier and therefore a man, regardless of age. He is 
either “the accused” or “Private Dumbjohn.” 

For a defense counsel who has practiced law in civil 
life a few additonal words of caution are necessary. 
Avoid as you would the plague anything that smacks 
of over-insistent technicality or pettifogging. Take only 
sound objections, and remember that at military law the 
staff judge advocate and the Judge Advocate General’s 
office (meaning any and all of the agencies set up under 
AW50"%) consider errors of substance regardless of 
whether objection was actually made at the trial. And 
above all, do not take exceptions as though you were 
in a civil courtroom; your mere objection is amply suf 
ficient, and even that is not necessary where the error is 
substantial. 

In short, always remember that a court-martial is a 
group of intelligent men, who will not be swayed from 
their consideration of the inquiry “Did he do it?” by 
any of the arts or stratagems or irrelevancies that too 
often distract the juries in our criminal courts. 
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In Total War 


By Dr. Fritz Sternberg 


It has often been said that this war is one of factories, 
of industries; but that is only half of the truth—the 
final decision lies with the fighting armies. Every bel- 
ligerent nation is faced with the task of establishing the 
proper balance in distributing its manpower between 
the army and the production front. 

An official British survey posed this problem by ask- 
ing, “What distribution of labor between industry and 
the armed forces will secure the maximum strength for 
defeating the enemy, taking into account the combined 
resources of this country and her allies? This is the basic 
question of manpower policy.” It is equally true for the 
United States. 

The Brookings Institution recently published a pam- 
phlet’ which examined the fundamental aspects of the 
questions: If the goal that Secretary of War Stimson 
has set up for 1943—a United States Army of seven 
and a half millions—is to be attained, how is the distri- 
bution of American manpower to be governed and 
what changes in our social life are necessary? 

First, let us examine the strength of the United 
States Army—today and in the year ahead. When war 
broke out there were about 300,000 men in the Navy 
and 1,800,000 in the Army. At the end of October, 
1942 there were about 4,000,000 in the Army, accord- 
ing to the Senate testimony of Lieutenant General 
McNarney. There were about 1,000,000 in the Navy, 
200,000 in the Marine Corps, and 110,000 in the 
Coast Guard, according to Secretary of the Navy Knox. 
If we assume that there were approximately 6,300,000 
men in the armed forces by the end of 1942, the average 
number of men under arms in 1942 would have been 
about 4,100,000. By the end of 1943, according to 
President Roosevelt, there will be 7,500,000 in the 
Army; and 2,200,000 in the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard. Thus the fighting forces will 
total 9,700,000, and their average strength for 1943 
will roughly be 7,900,000. 

What, then, will the requirements of these forces be 
with respect to the distribution of American manpower 
and the transformation of the American economy. But 
first, how large is the available manpower? 

According to the Social Security Board, on April 1, 
1942, there were 103,100,000 persons over fourteen 


Ns There Enough Manpower? by Harold W. Metz, on which the 
first half of this article is based. 


years of age in this country. Of these, about 58,000,000 
were in the armed forces or in the ranks of the labor 
force, using this last term to mean all persons doing 
work of any kind, professional or unskilled, or if un- 
employed, able to work. The distribution of these 58, 
000,000 is shown in the following table. 


EsTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER IN THE CONTINENTAL UNrtrep STATES, BY 
SEX AND EMPLOYMENT STATus, Aprit 1, 1942 


(In Millions) 





Emplo) ment status Male Female Total 
Armed forces and labor forces 43.2 148 58.0 
Hlomemakers ........006000. - 29.8 29.8 
aan 4.0 4.] 8.1 
Unable to work .......... ; ae a5 6.0 
In institutions .............. 0.8 0.4 1.2 

i Sea TK a 103.1 


From the table we see that the distribution is fairly 
even between men and women. Of the 51,500,000 
men—including the unemployed who are able to work 
—43,200,000 are in the labor torce, but only 14,800, 
000 of the 51,600,000 women are in the labor force. 

From this starting point we may ask what reserves 
in manpower can and must be mobilized within the 
near future? 

Here we must remember that every year a new age 
class enters industry as a consequence of the increase in 
population. This normally increases the labor force by 
about 700,000 a year. 

Unemployment has steadily declined. Early in 1942 
there were 3,000,000 unemployed, and by the end of 
the year the number still ran to something like 1,500, 
000. If present trends continue this figure will be re 
duced to about 1,000,000 by the end of 1943, a figure 
which may represent the permanently unemployed. 
Approximately this number is always in process of 
shifting from one job to another. Thus altogether no 
more than 2,000,000 men may be added to the labor 
force by the end of 1943 from those unemployed early 
in 1942. 

But some of the young people in the schools, and 
some of the aged who have withdrawn from working 
(included in the table under “Unable to work”) can be 
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used, however, for certain war work. Those in school 
nclude 7,600,000 between the ages of fourteen and 
nineteen years, the greater part of whom are presum- 
ablv under sixteen. Of the 6,000,000 who considered 
themselves unable to work, 3,600,000 were over sixty- 
five years of age. During the next three years we might 
conceivably recruit as much as twenty per cent of the 
potential workers in the retired and school-age groups. 
This would be about 2,700,000 persons. 
[he most important reserve, however, for the ex- 
ansion of American manpower is made up of women. 
In all belligerent countries women have been used for 
war work in growing numbers. In England, which 
entered the war two years before the United States, the 
mobilization of womanpower reserves began earlier and 
has progressed further than it has here. 

Britain has 17,250,000 women between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty-five. In March, 1941 it was announced 
that women over twenty would be successively _regis- 
tered in age groups, interviewed, and “directed” (by 
compulsion if necessary) into useful occupations when- 
ever possible. By December, 1941, over 3,000,000 had 
been registered and 900,000 interviewed, and women 
were being transferred into industry at the rate of over 
12,000 a week. By March, 1942, all women of twenty 
to thirty-five Cover 5,000,000) had been registered, and 
interviewing was proceeding at a rate of 50,000 a week. 
By June the figure reached 7,000,000 and covered all 
women from nineteen to forty-one. 

The National Service Act of December, 1941, gave 
the British Government power to recruit women for 
compulsory service in the uniformed forces of the 
Crown or in Civilian Defense. It was announced that, 
in the first instance, the power would be applied only 
to unmarried women of twenty to thirty, who number 
|,620,000. Care was taken not to call up women already 
engaged in essential work. 

Apart from those in age groups already registered, 
women have volunteered on a very great scale to work 
full-time or part-time in industries or in occupations 
in which men formerly predominated. Mr. R. A. 
Butler, president of the Board of Education, stated that 
5,500,000 women are now working in industry, of 
whom 1,500,000 entered since war Fadi As women 
without domestic responsibilities have now been largely 
absorbed, attention is increasingly directed to women 
who, because of household duties, are able to serve 
only part time. “There are about 11,000,000 women in 
this class,” said Mr. Churchill, “who are our largest re- 
serve for industry and home defense in the future.” 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that according to the 
British experiences women have been successfully en- 
gaged in a number of jobs which it had always been as- 
sumed that only men could do. 

The proportion of women to the total labor force in 
Royal Ordnance Factories is sixty per cent, and in the 
engineering ordnance factories about twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. The railways have taken on some 50,000 
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women since the beginning of the war, not only as por- 
ters, ticket collectors, and cleaners, but also as engi- 
neers, linemen, and signallers. Similarly, in the London 
area, where 10,800 women have replaced men on the 
local transportation facilities, many are employed in 
the engineering and maintenance grades. 

By comparison, what are the prospects of increased 
employment of women in the United States? The 
greatest reservoir of additional manpower is the 29,- 
800,000 women who are classified as homemakers. 
Classifying these according to marital status and num- 
ber of children, there are (in millions): 


Single ... ia a Pepe Ss 1.9 
Married without children under 16 .............. 14.5 

Married and with not more than two children, and 
none under 10 3.4 
Others 10.0 
Total  araina ak 29.8 


Only the homemakers in the first three groups can 
be considered as potential workers; the others have 
too many or too young children to permit them to 
leave their homes. Of the 19,800,000 in these three 
groups of potential workers, only 8,600,000 are under 
forty-five years of age. About 3,000,000 of these are in 
farm households and therefore do not constitute a likely 
source of additional workers. According to a survey 
made in March, 1942, by the WPA there were 6,500,- 
000 homemakers who said they were available for full- 
time employment and expressed a willingness to work 
in their own communities within the following month. 
Many of them were untrained and lived far from fac 
tory districts. 

The unemployed, the young, the aged, and women— 
those are the decisive reserves from which additional 
workers can be drawn. But even this expansion of the 
labor army is not likely to suffice for total war. Three 
further measures are necessary—longer working hours, 
higher efficiency in industry, and reduction of civilian 
consumption. 

In 1939 the average hours of work per week was 
37.3; in 1940, 38.2; in 1941, 40.5; and in the first six 
months of 1942, about 42.4. But it should be carefully 
noted that actual working hours are, on the average, ap- 
proximately two hours less than the scheduled hours, 
because of sickness, absence from work, and other 
causes. Thus a 48-hour week in 1943 will average about 
46 hours. 

There is also the possibility of increased efficiency 
in industry. It has become evident in the past year that 
the methods of mass production can be applied to war 
production and transportation. One of the most drastic 
examples is the reduction in the manpower hours in- 
volved in the production of ships as disclosed by Henry 
]. Kaiser. 

Up to the end of 1942, current increases in war pro- 
duction had been made possible chiefly by the increase 
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in the production total, not through reduction of civilian 
consumption. In the first year of the war the living 
standard has actually risen, according to economists of 
the Department of Commerce. They conclude that 
there is a need for the rationing of more goods and for 
diverting more consumecr spending power into savings 
and taxes, and consider it the basic problem of the 
civilian war economy. 

The year 1943 and even more so the year 1944 will in 
all probability bring drastic changes. The American 
military expenditures which were put at about $35,- 
000,000,000 in 1942, will run to something like $66,- 
000,000,000 in 1943, and in 1944 to something like 
$85,000,000,000. In order to make this increase possible 
the consumption of the American people in the year to 
come must be lowered by no less than one-third. 

In order to establish an armed force of 9,500,000 
men and produce about $85,000,000,000 worth of war 
materials, we must anticipate great additions to our in- 
dustrial manpower and reduction in civilian goods out- 
put and consumption. 

Summarizing the manpower situation at the end of 
the year 1942, Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, said that there were 17,- 
500,000 persons employed in war industries. This 
figure represented an increase of about 10,000,000 over 
that of December 31, 1941. Employment in non-war 
industries dropped during the year from 29,000,000 to 
21,000,000. He estimated that a total of 8,000,000 per- 
sons would have to be added to the industrial and fight- 
ing armies in 1943. This would require the services of 
4,000,000 women, of 2,800,000 persons not now en- 
gaged in war work, and the employment of as many of 
the nation’s unemployed as possible. In order to meet 
the military goals of 1943, roughly half of the nation’s 
population or 65,000,000 persons would have to be 
brought into the industrial and fighting forces. 

The attainment of these objectives will necessitate: 

(1) The employment of sixty per cent of the avail- 
able non-farm housewives under forty-five without 
small children. It would also involve employing more 
than fifteen per cent of the youths between fourteen 
and nineteen who would normally be in school, as well 
as more than fifteen per cent of the workers who would 
normally retire. 

(2) It assumes an actual work week of forty-eight 
hours for all workers, young and old, men and women. 

(3) It assumes that the production of goods for 
civilian use would be reduced by one-third. Since 
money wages are not likely to be reduced, taxes and 
savings will have to be increased by about $30,000,- 


000,000 to absorb the excess income. 


Il 


So far we have confined this survey to an analysis of 
American manpower and to the decisive changes it will 
undergo in the immediate future. The situation will 
probably be clearer if we compare the American de- 
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velopments with those of Germany and note the d 
ferences. 

The German Army, according to General \\ 
Narney’s Senate testimony, totals about 8,000,000 men. 
a total which Germany is apparently able to sustain 
from replacements. 

We have no absolutely reliable material about Ger- 
man losses, but the total number of German men 
drafted in the course of the war up to the end of 1942 
may run as high as 12,000,000. If we set this figure 
against the 80,000,000 population of Greater Germany 
—that is, Germany plus Austria plus the Sudetenland— 
then some fifteen per cent of the population is in the 
armed forces. 

Mr. Fowler W. Harper, Deputy Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, is reported in The New 
York Times on September 30, 1942, as saying, “If we 
are to match Germany’s war efforts by the same pro 
portion of men under arms, we would eventually bring 
our Army to 19,000,000 men,” approximately fifteen 
per cent of our own population. But this comparison 
overlooks the fundamental difference between the struc- 
ture of the two armies. 

The first vital difference is that Nazi Germany had 
many years in which to set up its army while simultane. 
ously turning out the armament for it. It built up a tre 
mendous arms production, began to pile up war ma- 
terials, and introduced conscription. Years before the 
outbreak of the war Germany had liquidated its male 
unemployment, and even before the outbreak of the 
war had absorbed most unmarried women into the pro 
duction program. 

It must be emphasized that prior to the outbreak of 
the war the question of the best distribution of man 

wer between army and industry was no very great 
problem for Nazi Germany, and since the German 
Army—apart from the few critical months before and 
after Munich, and during the occupation of Prague— 
was hardly more than 1,000,000 in mobilized strength 
—about five per cent of the 20,000,000 German men 
between eighteen and forty-eight and hardly more 
than one per cent of the total population. 

Thus Nazi Germany built up an arms industry of 
considerable proportions during this period; and at the 
same time gave a large part of its able-bodied male pop 
lation military training. When the war began, the 
German General Staff was thus in a position to set up 
a German Army, estimated at about 5,000,000, in 2 
very short time. In the first twenty-two months of the 
war the German military and economic general staff 
carried out a similar policy to that of the previous years 
of peace but on an expanded basis. It created a cor 
tinuous exchange of German manpower between army 
and industry. The army, which numbered about 5, 
000,000 during the Polish campaign, was reduced to 
around 4,000,000 in the quiet winter of 1939-40, al: 
though a new age class was called at the same time 


Thus 1,500,000 men could be temporarily added to the 
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rman labor force. During the spring and summer of 
), the army was boosted to some 6,500,000. In the 
t winter of 1940-4] it was again reduced to around 
0,000, although another age class was again called 
he colors. Thus the average strength, up to the be- 

ning of the Russian campaign, was some 5,000,000, 

bout one-sixteenth of the German population, 
ugh during the campaign in France the number was 
ich larger. 

(he Russian campaign changed the situation funda- 

tally, and raised the strength of the German Army 

new highs. Here the German armies have been forced 

fight on a vast front. They have had to institute a 
most extensive supply system, replace their growing 
sses, and at the same time maintain troops in all occu- 
pied countries of Europe. 

lhe strength of the German armies now fighting on 
the Russian fronts has been estimated at from three to 
four million. The supply system and the requirements 
in Germany itself probably swallow up another 3,000,- 
000. And there are probably one to one and a half 
million held in the occupied regions. This makes about 
8,000,000—not counting the casualties. This would 

uughly correspond to the German Army in 1918 when, 
euiee to the German Statistical Yearbook, about 
5,300,000 were at the front and the occupied regions, 
and about 2,700,000 were at home. 

But in examining the distribution of manpower be- 
tween army and industry it is wrong to analyze the 
German Army merely in its relation to the German 
population. We must take into account the people of 
the European regions incorporated into Germany or 
German-controlled territory. Greater Germany with 
Czechoslovakia and the incorporated parts of Poland 
and Alsace-Lorraine has a population of 100,000,000. 
Compared to that population the German Army 
amounts to about twelve per cent of the population. 
But the German arms production has not been con- 
fined even to this radius. In order to maintain the Ger- 
man Army at a level of 8,000,000 men and to cover its 
enormous arms needs, the number of foreign workers in 
Germany itself has been constantly increased. The of- 
ficial German journal Reichsarbeitsblatt estimates that 
the number of foreign civilian workers employed in 
Germany on September 25, 1941, was 2,100,000. 

These foreign “volunteer” workers may at present be 
estimated at about 3,000,000. Moreover, about 1,500,- 
000 French prisoners of war should be added to this 
number, and also an indeterminate number of Russian 
prisoners. The latter have been confined to farm or road 
work. Above and beyond this, however, the industry— 
and thus the manpower—of France, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norw ray, is turning out war material for Ger- 
many. This means that Hitler can exploit industrially 
te oped regions with about 160,000,000 people. From 

rely military standpoint the importance of Western 
Ear pe for the replenishment of the German armed 
forces is practically nil. The “volunteer” battalions from 
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France, trom all of Western E urope, as well as trom 
Scandinavia, are without military significance. But with 
their fialiiaeied manpower, however, all these European 
countries are strengthening the German war machine. 
Thus the total of 12,000,000 for the Gerraan Army, in 

cluding its replacements should, when the question of 
manpower distribution and the ratio between army and 
industry is examined, be placed side by side with the 
manpower of this entire bloc of territory. The ratio to 
that entire population is roughly eight per cent. 

Nazi Germany had learned from the unhz appy ex 
perience of W orld War I to utilize its skilled workers in 
industry as much as possible. In World War I an Eco 
nomic General Staff was improvised only during the 
war itself, a body which distributed the existing Ger 
man manpower between army and industry. This time 
it was different. An Economic General Staff was in 
existence years before the war broke out, and one of its 
major tasks was to set up an index file covering the 
total manpower available. It was familiar with the 
qualifications of the German workers and avoided tak 
ing into the army the skilled workers who would have 
to be released later on. In this manner they were able 
even in the second year of war to step up war produc- 
tion despite the increased number of German troops. In 
the third year of war that was no longer possible. At 
the beginning of 1943 it is most probable that losses 
can be replaced only by draining German manpower, 
including skilled workers. 

In brief, Germany entered the war with a tremendous 
arms production; Germany can maintain an army of 
8,000,000, ten per cent of the population, only because 
millions of foreign workers produce war materials in 
Germany itself, and because millions of foreign work- 
ers are forced to work for Ge rmany s wart economy out- 
side of the German borders. If Germany's manpower 
had been confined to German territory, she would have 
been utterly incapable of supplying with all the war 
materials present-day industrial war requires an army 
that runs to ten per cent of her popul: ation. 

In contrast to Germany, Great Britain (like the 
United States) set up both its army and its war pro 
duction to a large extent only after the war was already 
under way. Much of Great Britain’s war materials 
turned out in the period preparatory to the war were 
lost in the retreat from Dunkirk. The British conversion 
to total war was carried out early in the summer of 
1940. 

Statistics about the strength of the British Army 
are of course not published. It is probable that its 
strength is somewhat below ten per cent of the popula- 
tion. In contrast to Germany, Britain’s arms industry 
must equip not only the British Army at home and on 
various other fronts; it must also help supply the Rus- 
sian Army. Besides, Britain maintains a very big navy 
that was, at the beginning of the war, almost as strong 
as the American Navy, or three times as strong in re- 
lation to the manpower of the two countries. Britain 
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must also keep up strong forces for air defense pur- 
poses. All these requirements make it seem likely that 
the British Army is under ten per cent of the British 
population. The British losses in manpower have been 
only a fraction of the German losses, and were probably 
under half a million by the end of 1942. 

Britain went to war with considerable unemploy- 
ment, which is by now almost completely liquidated. 
Today British manpower is utilized almost one hundred 
per cent. On May 21, 1941, Mr. Ernest Bevin stated 
that out of a population of 33,000,000 between the ages 
of fourteen and sixty-five, Britain has mobilized 22,000,- 
000 in the armed forces and defense industries. Thus 
two out of every three persons are engaged in direct 
war work, and 2,000,000 more, mostly women, are em- 
ployed in part-time work. 

In contrast to Germany, and the millions of foreign 
workers engaged in arms production for her, thus releas- 
ing German men for the army, growing millions of 
men in America are busy supplying the other United 
Nations with war materials. The exact number of work- 
ers in America turning out war materials for the United 
Nations cannot be fixed precisely. But according to the 
President's report on lend-lease operations, the value of 
lend-lease in June, July and August of 1942 amounted 
to $4,794,000,000. This was about one-seventh of all 
American military expenditures in these three months. 
Thus a sizable fraction of the American war workers 
are engaged in making lend-lease supplies. 

Because of its geographic position America must 
organize a shipping and supply service for the transpor- 
tation of its troops and arms. This involves another con- 
siderable portion of this country’s production and man- 
power. 

Apart from the armies fighting on the fronts, Ger- 
many and England must maintain forces against enemy 
attacks from the air; the numerical strength of these 
forces is naturally not known. British estimates place 
the number of forces immobilized by the British and 
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American air raids on Germany and the occupied r 
gions at one to one and a half millions. It is improbab 
that America will be exposed to large-scale and recurrin, 
air attacks; thus it need not maintain air-raid defens: 
on the scale of the European major powers and this p: 
of the army can be smaller in proportion to those 
Britain and Germany. 

The United States entered the war at a time whe: 
the importance of aviation was clearly demonstrate 
The President's message called for the production of 
125,000 aircraft in 1943—that is, twice that of the entir: 
Axis—a production as large as that of the entire rest of 
the world combined. Mr. Stimson has declared that of 
an armed force of 7,500,000, planned for the end of 
1943, 2,200,000, or almost thirty per cent, are to be in 
the Army Air Forces. This proportion far exceeds that 
of the European armies. 

In regard to the Air Forces, however—it is similar 
with respect to tanks—the ratio of arms workers to the 
armed force is by far greater than that of the average 
ratio of workers to soldiers. Thus it would be a mistake 
to apply European experiences schematically to the 
United States. In determining the best possible distri- 
bution of manpower between army and _ industry, 
America must go its own way because of this difference 

Germany built up its army and its arms production 
during a period that lasted more than six years. Ger 
many had this time at her disposal. We did not have 
that time. We have had to create the army in the midst 
of the war, and organize the war material production 
we needed at the same time. 

We must beat Nazi Germany and Japan in a coali 
tion war, in alliance with the British, the Russian, and 
the Chinese armies; and we can utilize the manpower 
of our allies only if we support them with arms. 

Thus the question of the best possible distribution of 
American manpower between army and industry is not 
an isolated question, but a question intimately linked 
with the problem of American strategy in its entirety. 


One Vital Purpose 


We have much to learn. 


Discipline, without which 


we won't have teamwork; self-discipline without which 
we won't have discipline. And let us remember this. 
Every effort by sea, by air, and by ground is for one vital 
purpose—to advance the immortal foot soldier to take 
and hold the ground. We serve not our branches, but 
the American Army.—LizuTENANT GENERAL BEN 


LEAR. 

















RECONNAISSANCE, PLANS, AND ORDERS 


lhe battalion attack order, written or oral, may be 
n to the company commander at the company loca- 

n either by the battalion commander or a representa- 

ve from him. Or the company commander may be di- 

cted to join his battalion commander at some forward 
? ation to receive the order. If he has to go forward, 
the company commander should take with ‘hin an ad- 
ditional leader to make sure the order will get back to 
his company even if he becomes an early casualty. This 

litional leader may be the second-in- command, a pla- 
toon leader, or a senior NCO. 

When the battalion order is received, lack of time 

will often require the company commander to delegate 
to others the doing of certain preparatory tasks. There- 
fore appropriate personnel should be available in a con- 
cealed position near the place where the order is issued. 
This party may include the communication sergeant (to 
select an observation post and prepare sketches), the 

derly, the bugler (to act as observer at the OP), 
messengers, and if available, platoon leaders. But at 
least one officer must stay with the company at all 
times. 

During the issuance of an order, all company repre- 
sentatives present with the battalion commander make 
the necessary notes or entries on their sketches (maps). 

Upon receipt of the battalion commander's order, the 
company commander rapidly sizes up the situation, de- 
termines how and in what sequence the essential pre 
paratory steps are to be accomplished, and decides what 
he will do himself and what he will delegate to others. 
Among his essential preparatory steps are these: 

(1) To decide on the manner of issuing the com 
pany attack order. CIf subordinates can be assembled to 
receive it, this involves an early designation of time and 
place of issuance, decision as to who are to be present, 
and issuance of instructions to insure their presence. 

2) To issue instructions for movement of the com 
pany to the company assembly area or area of departure 
or if time permits, lead it personally. (In any case it 
should be led over a reconnoitered route. ) 

3) To select an off-carrier position (subject to re- 
strictions imposed by the battalion commander), select 
the most advanced location to which ammunition can be 
brought by carrier, and arrange for reconnaissance of 
routes to these points if necessary. 
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(4) To arrange for getting additional information 
of the enemy from the covering force commander and 
for — prompt est: iblishment of the company OP. 

To confer, if practicable, with leaders of cover 
ing ft neighboring units, and with leaders of units 
furnishing supporting fires. 

(6) To have simple sketches prepared for the pla 
toon leaders and other selected personnel, unless maps 
are available. 

7) To plan and carry out a personal reconnaissance 

8) To plan the attack. 

(9) To issue the company attack order in time to 
allow subordinates adequate portunity for their re 
connaissance, the issuance of their orders, and the dis- 
position of their units for the attack. (If possible, at 
least one-half hour should be allowed for these pur 
poses. ) 

(10) To check and supervise the execution of his 
orders, to insure readiness of the company to attack at 
the specified time. 

Brief conferences should be held with commanders 
of neighboring units and supporting weapons before 
they leav - the locality where the battalion order was 
issued. Often all that can be accomplished at this time 
is to make definite arrangements for a later interchange 
of information, either through conferences or messages 











Information wanted from leaders not present must be 
secured by contacting them while on reconnaissance or 
by dispatching agents to confer with them. The infor 
mation ordinarily desired is: 

From the local covering force leader: 

(1) Exact locations of elements through which the 
company is to pass. 

Detailed information of enemy activities and 

dispositions, such as exact locations of automatic weap 
ons, OPs, AT guns, and intrenched groups of riflemen, 
and recent patrol actions. 

From neighboring leaders: 

(1) Their plan of attack (to facilitate coéperation) 

Method of maintaining contact between the two 

units. 

From supporting weapon commanders: 

Exact position areas and target areas of their weapons 
(to avoid premature masking of their fire and to de- 
termine where company weapons can be located). 

Simple sketches of the company zone of action and 
adjacent terrain, drawn on the back of a message blank, 
can be quickly reproduced by using additional message 
blanks and the carbon paper in the back of the message 
book. If possible, these sketches should be in the hands 
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of the subordinate leaders when the company attack 
order is issued. Certain details of the plan of attack may 
be drawn on them and the order thereby shortened. 
But their chief value is to facilitate mutual understand- 
ing of orders and reports exchanged after the attack 
starts. Maps or photomaps do not show the little varia- 
tions of the ground over which small units must fight 
their way forward successfully. Unless the lack of time 
prohibits anything but a map reconnaissance, the com- 
pany commander reconnoiters the terrain before he 
decides on his plan of attack. The thoroughness of his 
reconnaissance will depend on the time available— 
which may allow for only brief observation from one 
point. Careful planning is essential to making the best 
use of whatever time there is. Therefore, before he sets 
out the company commander should study his map 
briefly, get the available information of the enemy and 
of what adjacent and supporting units are to do clearly 
fixed in his mind, determine what to look for, and de- 
cide where he can go, in the time available, to learn the 
most about his zone of action. 

His reconnaissance or that made by others at his di- 
rection, should also include: 

(1) Selection of routes forward from the battalion as- 
sembly area, for the company, including routes for 
weapons-carriers 

(2) Determination of the most forward point to 
which weapons can safely be brought on carriers Coff- 

carrier position). The battalion commander may pro- 
hibit the movement of weapons-carriers forward of the 
battalion assembly area until later in the attack. In this 
case, the off-carrier position is in the assembly area. 

(3) Determination of the most forward point to 
which ammunition can safely be delivered by carrier 
and, if necessary, the best route thereto. 

(4) Selection of position areas for the weapons 
sections and of locations for the company OP and CP. 

The initial mission of an attacking rifle company is 
to capture a locality Cor localities) held by the enemy. 
To do this it must close with the enemy by a combina- 
tion of fire and movement. It must take advantage of 
every accident of the ground to conceal and protect the 
company, or any part of it, while in movement. Every 
movement must be covered (1) by fire delivered by part 
of the company, by company supporting weapons, or 
both, and so placed that it neutralizes that part of the 
enemy's infantry which could otherwise effectively fire 
on the men or elements that are moving; or (2) by bat- 
talion supporting weapons prepared to deliver such fire. 

During his reconnaissance the company commander 
tries to determine where enemy guns and men are, and 
where others might be located, since the enemy will 
rarely disclose his entire strength or exact dispositions 
until forced to do so by our attack. He notes the routes 
or areas where the enemy’s observation or fire is most 
hampered by the ground and which, therefore, are the 
best approaches toward the enemy position. He con- 
siders the assistance he can expect from smoke and 
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from the fire of supporting weapons, and notes t} 
spots where his own weapons could be placed to su 
port the movement of his rifle units. He also conside: 
whether neighboring units will initially be ahead, b. 
hind, or abreast of his company, determines from th 
whether his flanks will be protected or exposed to begin 
with, and notes whether the terrain affords the enen 
concealment from which to launch surprise countera 
tacks as our attack progresses. With these things in 
mind, he decides upon the best way to employ the 
elements of his company in order to accomplish his m 
sion promptly and with the fewest casualties. And thus 
he determines his plan of attack. His plan must also 
provide for coérdination to insure maximum teamwork 
between the attacking platoon(s) and the supporting 
weapons. 

A formation for the initial attack with all three rifle 
platoons (less a small fraction of one in support 
abreast is exceptional. Such a formation is usually ap 
propriate only when the company has an extremely 
broad zone of action and the initial use of all available 
weapons is essential to establish fire superiority. 

With two rifle platoons in the attacking echelon and 
one in support, the company can deliver a strong initial 
attack while retaining a strong support to influence 
future action. This is the formation most often used 

A formation with one rifle platoon in the attacking 
echelon and two in support is often used when the 
company has a very narrow zone of action, when it is 
ope rating on an exposed flank, or when the enemy situ- 
ation is obscure. The platoons in the rear echelon may 
be disposed in column behind the leading platoon; 
echeloned behind the leading platoon toward an ex- 
posed flank; or if both flanks are exposed, they may be 
echeloned one to each flank of the leading platoon. 

The hour of attack is normally prescribed in the bat- 
talion order. In the exceptional instances when the hour 
must be determined by the company commander, he al- 
lows time for his company to reach its attack positions, 
and also for the necessary reconnaissance, preparation 
of plans, and issuance of orders by himself and his 
subordinate leaders when these activities cannot be 
carried on concurrently with the movement. The start 
of the attack may be coérdinated by directing subordi 

nate elements to begin moving forward at a definite 
hour, or by requiring them to be ready at that hour, but 
to begin their operations on a prescribed signal. 

The battalion commander’s order may either desig: 
nate a line of departure or direct the company to launch 
its attack from a given area or locality. If a prescribed 
line of departure is difficult to locate on the ground, or 
if it is not approximately perpendicular to the direction 
of attack or cannot be reached without exposing the 
attacking echelon to observation and fire, the company 
commander directs each platoon in his attacking eche- 
lon to start its attack from a more suitable line of de 
parture, or from an area or point slightly in rear of the 
line designated by battalion commander. Whatever is 











d. the time of attack announced for each platoon 
uld allow its leading men to clear the line, area, or 
ility prescribed by the battalion commander at the 
e set in the battalion order. 

\n interior company will ordinarily be assigned a 
ne of action from 200 to 500 yards in width. The 
er and concealment from observation and fire af- 
ded by the ground will seldom be the same in all 
rts of this zone. Also the available supporting fires 
|| seldom be enough to neutralize all enemy elements 

posing the advance. Reconnaissance often discloses 

it the enemy positon is occupied irregularly—with 
open areas that form salients to the front lightly occu- 
pied, and with broken terrain and covered approaches 
re ming reéntrants into the position more strongly occu- 
pied. Any attack that disregards the ground ‘and the 

ctual or likely hostile dispositions by attempting to 

oie ance in equal strength all along the front has little 
chance to succeed. Thesefore, the company commander 

must plan to concentrate his efforts on advancing a 

portion of his attacking echelon through that part of 
the company zone that gives the best cover and con- 

cealment and strikes the enemy position at a weak 
spot. 

The rest of the attacking echelon should be directed 
to attack by fire and movement along the part of the 
company zone offering the next best concealment and 
cover, in order to force the enemy to disperse his efforts 
so that he cannot use his full defensive strength against 
a single part of the attacking echelon. 

Each rifle platoon in the attacking echelon is given a 
definite zone of action. The zone of action is defined by 
assigning the platoon a particular section of the line of 
departure or an area or point from which to start its at- 
tack, a direction of attack, and a definite terrain ob 
jective, or series of objectives. If desired, the width of 
the zone may be indic ated by directing that the platoon 
attack on a frontage prescribe ‘d in yards. This is its 

“zone of responsibility” over which it is responsible for 

driving forward and gaining the objectives. Normally 
the frontage assigned to a platoon should not be less 
than 100 yards or more than 200 yards; but under ex- 

eptional circumstances, these limits may be changed. 

Often a platoon can take advantage of covered routes in 

adjacent platoon zones of action to maneuver against 

enemy resistance within it. This is why boundaries are 
eldom prescribed between platoons. 

One of the most effective ways of coérdinating the 
eflorts of the company is by assigning successive objec- 

s to attacking platoons. Here each platoon is as- 
signed as its first objective the nearest ground feature 
enemy position within its zone of action whose cap- 
ture is essential to the further advance of the company 
1 whole. It is directed to continue its attack, after 
initial objective has been captured, either in a given 
direction or against another definite objective. When 
he company commander desires to control the action 
: closely, he may direct a platoon to be ready to 
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continuc the attack, but he must later give the order to 


resume the attack and give the next objective. Depend 
ing on the terrain, these may be several successive pla 
toon objectives to be captured in turn, before the at 
tacking echelon reaches the initial objective assigned 
the company by the battalion commander. 

At the start of the attack the company commander 
must hold out a support for later use in repelling 
counterattacks, replacing an exhausted part of the at- 
tacking echelon, or striking the final blow necessary to 
Capture an objective. This Support must be strong 
enough to accomplish its probable missions—with an ex 
posed flank, a rifle platoon is usually the minimum 
Since its missions require it to be able to maneuver, ad 
vance by fire and movement, and close with the bayonet, 
the support cannot be taken only from the weapons 
platoon. In the attack order the support may be as 
signed an initial concealed location and directed to await 
orders. Usually, because of the company’s 
limited communication facilities, it is directed to follow 
by bounds in rear of that part of the attacking echelon 
heading for the place where the support is most likely to 
be used. Whenever a definite employment of the sup 
port can be foreseen, the company commander directs 
the support commander to keep ready to accomplish 
this particular mission. The support leader can then 
reconnoiter and make plans in advance. 

The 60mm. mortars should be put in position early— 
before the attack begins—for use in neutralizing any 
weapons or massed groups which may hold up the 
advance of the attacking echelon. Because of their 
small radius of burst and the difficulties of ammunition 
supply, the mortars are not used for searching large 
areas, for prolonged concentrations, or for fire on in- 
definite targets. Prompt use depends on having an ob 
server so located that he can adjust fire on the target. 
The company commander should therefore clearly state 
in his attack order the area or areas into which the 
mortars are to get ready to fire. If suitable targets have 
been located, they should be assigned as initial fire 
missions. When an attacking rifle platoon cannot be ef 
fectively supported by mortar fire under company con- 
trol, a mortar squad may be attached to that platoon, 
otherwise mortars are kept under company control. 

If possible light machine guns should place flanking 
or oblique fire on enemy defensive positions opposing 
their own company or adjace nt units. Such fire places 
the greater part of the beaten zone on the target and 
is more effective than frontal fire. They may also be 
employed to protect an exposed flank They should be 
employed for frontal fire only when the ground and 
other factors of the situation do not permit their use 
in flanking or oblique fire, and their fire is essential to 
establish fire superiority or repel a counterattack. Be- 
ing air-cooled, they must fire in short bursts; hence 
their greatest effect is secured by placing the fire of both 
guns on a small area. W herever practicable they should 
operate from positions in rear of and close to the flanks 


howe ver, 
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of the most advanced rifle units. It is seldom desirable 
to attach light machine guns to a rifle platoon because 
this places additional burdens of control and of super- 
vising ammunition supply on the rifle platoon leader. 
The attack order should either give them a definite po- 
sition area and definite targets or a sector of fire, or 
if suitable positions are not initially available the order 
should direct that they follow some element of the at- 
tacking echelon. In this instance, the mission(s) they 
are to accomplish should be definitely stated in the 
order. 

Irrespective of any flank protective measures that 
may be taken by higher leaders, the company com 
mander is responsible for the close-in protection of his 
flanks throughout the attack. Usually there will be 
aps between his company and the units on the right 
and left. If at the start of the attack an adjacent unit is 
abreast or ahead of the company and the gap can be 
covered by the fire of both companies, the company 
commander employs a connecting group to maintain 
contact with the adjacent unit and report periodically 
the location of its nearest flank. If these conditions do 
not apply, the company commander details a larger 
flank security patrol to provide close-in flank protection. 

Ordinarily security groups should be detailed from 
the support. These groups may operate directly under 
the company commander or he may delegate control by 
directing that platoon leaders provide for contact on or 
protection of a given flank. Under the last-named con- 
dition, he frequently prescribes the maximum size of the 
group. 

Timely warning is a vital factor in reducing losses 
from air and mechanized attack. Rifle platoons provide 
their own air-antitank guards. The antitank rifle gre- 
nadiers are not removed from their platoons to provide 
protection for other elements of the company—they 
are employed under their platoon leaders to protect the 
platoon areas. Protection of the company as a whole is 
accomplished by assigning specific directions or areas 
of possible tank attack to each rifle platoon. The com- 
pany commander is responsible for the coérdination of 
the defense measures. The battalion commander, with 
the weapons at his disposal, provides protection in depth 
or augments the defense provided by the antitank 
rifles. 
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[he company commander issues orders for the attac! 
to his platoon leaders and the second-in-command. | 
addition, when conditions permit, the first sergeant, th 
communication sergeant, the supply sergeant, platoo: 
sergeants, and the two weapons-section leaders may | 
assembled to hear the issuance of the order. 

The company commander’s order must clearly conve, 
the plan of attack to the subordinate leaders by incluc 
ing: 

(1) Such information of the enemy and our ow: 
troops, not already known by subordinates, as they 
should know in order that they may accomplish thei: 
tasks. Information of our own troops should includ 
only the location and actions of supporting and neigh 
boring units which have a direct bearing on the com 
pany’s attack. 

(2) The company mission. 

(3) The time of attack. 

(4) The line, point, or area of departure; directior 
of attack and initial objective for each attacking rifle 
platoon and the action to be taken by each platoon fol 
lowing capture of its initial objective. 

(5) Specific instructions for the weapons platoon 
These include definite position areas and targets or de 
finite missions, for the light machine-gun and mortar 
sections. 

(6) The location of the support and wherever prac 
ticable an indication of its probable use. 

(7) Instructions for maintaining contact and for 
flank protection. 

(8) Location of the battalion ammunition distrib 
uting point and the battalion aid station; the initial lo 
cation of the weapons-carriers retained in the company 
area; and such other administrative instructions as are 
desirable. 

(9) The location of the company command post, 
and the initial, and probable future, location of the 
company commander. 

The command post of an attacking rifle company 
should seldom be over 400 yards beyond the front line. 
It is moved forward as the company advances and each 
new location is reported to the battalion CP. All loca- 
tions should provide concealment from enemy ground 
observation, defilade against hostile fire, and if possible, 


concealment from air observation. 











escape From Singapore 


Che writer of the foll owing letter is a young z A meri- 
fficer who bears the name of a family that has 
represented in the Army for more than eighty 
rs. The letter was addressed to the young man’s 
1er, who is a colonel in the Coast Artillery C orps. Its 
iter was a Reserve officer employed at the Singapore 
mch of an American bank until late in 1941 when he 
vas walled to active duty as an assistant military ob- 
At the same time he kept up his bank work be- 
ause of the importance of evacuating all possible stra- 
tegic supplies. 
he letter has been edited to remove intimate family 
remarks and tighten up the narrative. Otherwise it is 
what this American officer wrote of his experiences in 
a zone overrun by the Japanese. The letter was written 


fy Australia in April. Its writer is now on duty in 


aaa 


It was about the time of my last letter [the middle of 
January] that I decided, from what I could see and also 
from what I knew in the Military Observer's office, that 
the time would come when it would be a healthy thing 
to get out of Singapore. I also decided that w hen that 
time came the best and safest way would be in a small 

As you know, I was already the part owner of a 
enty three foot sailboat, so I got together with the 
other owners and we made plans and began to get stores 

| charts together. 





th were hard to come by All inned 


Pesca and there were severe > penalties for hoarding 


goods were 


\nd charts were hard to get for obvious reasons. But we 
managed to get together enough food for a week which 
we buried, and I got charts from the Admiralty 

The rest of our stay in Singapore was a matter of 
dodging bombs and otherwise trying to keep healthy. 
Looking back on it now, it seems like a sort of dangerous 
game It did add « 
aroused, if ote oh c 7 
brag when I say that. | 


living and ke pt our interest 
. I'm not trying to be funny or 
\fter the first few 


SC ired and it t becomes 


t is quite truce 
raids on a city you get over being 


a game ahead of time so 


that you won t bx around whe n the Japs come over, and 
otherw ise St aying out of - rms Wi ty. 


to figure out a day's schedul 


All the time we he: rd about the Japs coming nearer 
the Straits 
ied that time the bank decided it was 
time for the staff to get out, so we arranged with one of 
the English banks to take over our holdings. Up to that 
time | was working on the schedule as outlined in my 
earlier letter—that is, halftime with the bank and the 


rest of the day and a good part of the night with the 
Army. 


and nearer until final! 
from the island. 


y they were yuSt across 


y- The only thing good about it was that I was 
getting paid for both Anyway, the bank's affairs were 
practically all cleaned up when the Japs arrived across 
the Straits and the rest of the bank 
and headed for India, 


staff got on a boat 
me behind to finish up 


le aving 


Smoke rolls from oil and ammunition dumps set afire by Japanese bombs. This was one 
of the last pictures made from close inside the Singapore harbor. The docks are deserted. 





The freighter shown in the picture is said to have been badly damaged and sinking. 
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a few odds and ends and then become “Army” fulltime. 

The Japs landed on Singapore Island on a Sunday 
night. They laid down an overwhelming artillery bar- 
rage and followed this with dive-bombing attacks. One 
of the officers in the military observer's office had been 
through the last war. He said that it was bigger than 
anything he had ever heard in France. We expected, 
after we heard that the landing had taken place, that 
the Japs would get the hell beaten out of them. But 
when they hadn't been thrown off the island by Monday 
night it was obvious to everyone who had any idea of 
what was what that the place was due to fall. We were 
convinced of it and said so in the cables to Washington, 
hoping that they would get the idea there and give us 
orders to get out. It was a ticklish spot to be in because 
we were supposedly attached to the British GHQ who 
were far more hopeful than we were. And we couldn't 
just go up and tell them we thought the game was 
over. Somebody, however, solved the problem very 
neatly by ordering us to Burma “using any feasible 
route.” 

I got hold of the other owners of the boat and went 

~gown to the yacht club to make final preparations. The 
only thing that prevented. us from getting out at once 
was that our boat had been hit by a bomb fragment and 
was under water. We managed to pull her up on the 
beach and patched her up so she would stay afloat until 
the next bomb came too close. That took us until 
Tuesday night. And since boats were not allowed to 
move in the harbor after dark it meant we would have 
to wait until just before dusk Wednesday before we 
could shove off. We didn’t want to be sailing during the 
daytime, both because of possible machine-gunning and 
because we would be burned crisp by the sun. 

That last night on the island was really something. 
Frankly, I was too scared to sleep, or at least to take off 
my clothes. I couldn’t have slept anyway because of all 
the noise and confusion. We lived at about the center of 
the island, and on that particular night the Japs drove 
a deep penetration into the island. The penetration 
was later corrected by a partly successful counterattack 
by the English. The next day was spent in the usual 
manner—mostly in trenches when the Japs came over, 
and they were over about every half hour. About three 
in the afternoon we dug our food up and went down to 
the yacht club and loaded everything aboard and set 
sail just before five. We planned to sail all night and lay 
up on one of the thousands of small islands that are 
south of Singapore during the day. 

We were only about a mile off shore when the Japs 
came in with a terrible raid on the harbor shipping. We 
were lucky that we had gotten out when we did. We 
sailed along beautifully for about an hour and a half. 
By that time it was dark and we felt so safe we were en- 
joying beer and watching Singapore behind us, a mass 
of flames and smoke, when suddenly shots rang out over 
us, coming from one of the Dutch oil islands just ahead 
of us. We yelled and screamed and waved from the 
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deck in the dusk when some more shots whistled an 
skipped fairly close to us. It was apparent that th, 
Dutch didn’t want us coming any nearer, or even | 
move around out there in the dark, because still mor 
shots whistled near when we turned and tried to s 
around the island. But they were either bad shots 
not serious about it because they fired about twenty 
rounds of rifle fire and none hit either us or the boat 
though we were only about five hundred yards = 
We pulled down the sail and threw out the anchor an 
that seemed to satisfy the Dutch because they stopp. r 
shooting. We tried to yell to them but we were too far 
out to be heard. So we settled down to some more beer 
and food and watched Singapore (now about ten miles 
behind us) burn and explode. It is impossible to describe 
the sight; the nearest I can come to it would be to have 
you picture Hollywood's | idea of a real catastrophe in 
one of their “ super-epics.’ It was awful and it was un- 
real, and I am certain no one could ever imagine it in the 
wildest imagination. It may sound silly to say it, but even 
now that it’s over and done with, it doesn’t seem real to 
me. 

Sometime during that night the big British guns on 
Singapore opened up against what I am convinced was 
a feeler on the part of the Japs for a direct frontal as- 
sault by sea. I was looking back—as all of us were—at 
the awesome spectacle of Singapore burning when one 
of the almost hundreds of British searchlights picked 
up a small warship and all the rest of the lights con- 
verged on it. Then the big British guns spoke from the 
shore batteries and in a few minutes that warship was 
literally blown out of the water. Since then, I’ve always 
thought that the Japs were trying to find out if the 
coast defenses were as poor as the rest of the defenses. 
They weren't. And I imagine the Japs called off the rest 
of a fairly sizable fleet that must have been in those 
waters. The thing that made it so unreal to us was that 
we were far enough away not to hear anything but the 
crash of the really heavy bombs and big guns, and those 
were only booms when they reached us. There could 
have been no greater contrast than the contrast between 
those noises and the peaceful lapping of the waves 
against the sides of our boat. But the quietness of our 
position finally made us all fall asleep. 

Dawn came quickly and we sailed over to the pier of 
the little Dutch island. The Dutch apologized for 
firing on us, but explained that they weren’t taking any 
chances. They were getting ready to set fire to the oil 
storage tanks, and said that they were leaving as soon 
as they had done that and that they would be glad to 
have us come along with them. We had just accepted 
_— a launch came over from Singapore filled with 

lishmen who had no idea of where they were going 

Ht had no charts to go there even if they had known. 
We traded our charts for the right to come along w ith 
them. 

But first we helped the Dutch with their final prepara- 
tions for firing the island and all the while Jap planes 
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A scene in a native quarter of Singapore during the last days before its fall. 


were circling overhead. Nobody paid much attention to 

them because all the way down the Peninsula they had 

never attacked oil storage tanks, seemingly because they 

hoped to capture them intact. We finally got off in our 

boat and watched well over a million barrels of oil and 

gasoline go up in smoke. When the Jap planes saw the 

smoke from the tanks they began to attack the tanks 

and the men left on the island. I saw two Jap dive- 

an ibers dive on a tank just as the tank exploded. The 
vo planes were simply swallowed up in the flames. 

“We laid offshore for a while and then went on. Dur- 

: the day we cruised past thousands of little islands 

tlie south and west of Singapore on the way to Su- 

1. By night we had passed through all these islands 

4 had a stretch of about sixty miles of open water to 

| to reach the Sumatran coast. We tried to find a 

e to land for the night but there was much too much 

| around and we were afraid the tide might catch 

wats and leave us high and dry. So we set a course 

tarted out. The sea was calm and the night black. 

| from where we were now, almost sixty miles from 

vapore, we could still see the flames in the sky, and 

smoke all but blotted out the stars. During the 

t we were nearly run down by a steamer that came 


tearing up from behind us. Both ships were completely 
blacked out. You can imagine how black the night was 
whe n | tell you th: it | am convince d the other ship never 
saw us at all, and we didn’t see him until he was just 
a few hundred feet from us. We didn’t dare hail him 
because that is a trick submarines use 
afraid he might open fire on us 
Morning found us, surprisingly, 
pected we would be, 
from there on. 


and we were 
right where we ex 
and we thought it would be easy 
But that was wishful thinking, for an 
hour after dawn, while we were still twenty miles out 
but in sight of shore, the engine suddenly quit. It had 
been running almost continuously for twenty-four 
hours and was only meant to be used for short jaunts, 
so we weren't surprised. We drifted and paddled to one 
of those native fishing bagas—houses built on poles 
driven into the bed of the sea. They are not in deep 
water although they seem to be in the middle of the 
ocean, because the natives pick shoals and river mouths 
to build them in. This one was twenty miles out from 
land. 

We tried to get the engine going but without success. 
The natives seemed to enjoy watching us coming out of 
the engine pit wringing wet with sweat. They jabbered 
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and laughed and giggled at us. Finally we gave up the 
engine, and decided to get one of the natives to sail us 
in a sampan to the nearest town on Sumatra. Because 
I was in uniform it was decided that I and another one 
of us would go. There was only room for two. We ap- 
proached the natives, only to find out that they were all 
insane—probably the result of intermarriage and incest. 
Eighteen of them lived in that ordinary-sized house 
perched on sticks in the water. For the better part of 
two hours we tried to get them to be sensible and listen 

to what we were saying. Money didn’t mean a thing to 
them; I took off my insignia, polished them on my 
sleeve o> offered them, but all they did was giggle and 
laugh. We finally got hungry and one of our fellows 
brought out a can of Heinz’s baked beans. Just as soon 
as the sort of elder of the baga saw that can he came up 
and said that he knew a store where he could buy more. 
Then he began to laugh again, but finally we managed 
to get him to see that we wanted to buy some more and 
that he ought to show us where the place was. It 
worked. 

I've never been on such a ride in my life. The water 
was choppy and right up to within an inch of the gun- 
wale of the sampan. The old man sat in the back of the 
thing and laughed and giggled all the way. It took us 
from nine in the morning till eleven that night to get to 
the town. Every now and then the old fool seemed to 
be crazier than before and would turn the boat around 
and start sailing in an entirely different direction. Sev- 
eral times I thought seriously of shooting him, but then 
we would bring the can of beans out and he would 
come to his senses and head back towards shore again. 
That ride was the only time on the trip that I ever got 
panicky or really worried. We couldn't be sure of the 

native and I couldn't help but imagine he was trying 
to put us in the hands of the Japs. However, he finally 
got us to the little town, where we went up to see the 
Dutch controller, who immediately put a launch at our 
disposal with which we could go and get the others out 
on the baga. We got back to them just at dawn. In the 
meantime a Royal Navy tug had gone by the baga. All 
our fellows but one had got aboard it. This one fellow 
said he had a hunch and he was certainly right. For later 
that tug ran smack into the Jap fleet attacking Palem- 
bang. 

Aker getting back to shore we arranged for the launch 
to take us up the river a little further to Tembilahan, 
which was the nearest place with any communication 
outside and a place for us to get some sleep. From 
there we hired another launch to go about eighty miles 
up the river to a place called Ringat, which was the 
nearest place that had any transportation bigger than a 
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river launch. Here we hired a car and started out for t! 
south of Sumatra with the idea of trying to get to Jay 
We had gone about a third of the way when we we 
stopped and told that the Japs had landed paratroops 
Palembang and that we would go on only at our ov 
risk. We decided to try and make it. However, alx 
nine o'clock that night we were stopped again, and t! 
commandant of the Dutch troops told me that the Jay 
were about thirty miles down the road and across it. 

That was enough. We turned around and head 
back toward Padang, the nearest seaport. The Dutch 
had thrown up roadblocks about every fifty miles or le: 
and at each place I would get out and see the con 
mander and get what information I could. The o1 
thing they knew was that the Japs were “just thirty miles 
down the road.” We didn’t stop for thirty-six hours and 
finally reached Padang. That was the wildest mot 
ride I have ever had—over some of the worst roads in 
existence, over mountains covered with mist and the 
jungle reaching right down to the edge of the trail. 

At Padang I wired Java and asked for instructions 
The answer wasn’t very helpful. It said that I could gi 
anywhere I wanted to, but to get out of Sumatra. After 
two days I went down to the harbor with the idea of see 
ing w that I could do about hiring or buying some sort of 
a fisherman’s boat to sail us down to Java. I was in the 
office of the Dutch naval commander of the port when 
he told me that a destroyer was coming to take off some 
of the British. From there on in it was easy. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-two of us piled on that destroyer and 
slept and stayed on deck for two nights and a day. It 
was luxurious compared to what we had been through 
and I take my hat off to the British Navy. They 
handled that ship beautifully. There was a lifesaver for 
every person on board and they served three hot meals 
a day. We five Americans who were aboard sent the 
wardroom a gift after we reached Batavia. But I'm 
afraid it is down at the bottom of the sea now. The de 
stroyer went down in the Battle of Java. 

We didn’t stay long in Java. We left there the last 
day of February and came to Australia without any 
trouble. A Jap plane flew over for an hour just at sun 
set on the first day out, but evidently those to whom he 
radioed our position missed us in the night. 

I can’t tell you exactly where I am in Australia. As 
you can imagine, I am tickled re) death with my work 
and, if I do say so myself, am pretty proud to be where 
Iam. The hours are long and we work seven days @ 
week, but we are getting things done and are some 
where on the way to getting the whole mess cleaned up 

The people here have really welcomed us with open 
arms. I never thought any people could be so hospit: able 





[his, another in our series of “Nazi Map Problems,” 
to do with that most difficult of military operations, 
stained offensive action at night. Like other sketches 

n this series, this one is based, : so the German military 
press alleges, on actual occurrences along the Russian 
front. We present this sketch, as we have presented the 

hers, in the belief that our young officers should 
know our enemy s minor tactics.” 

Unit. Our sketch concerns the Ist Battalion of a 
German armored regiment. Normally such a unit is 
completely motorized, but in the incident at hand the 
troops were afoot. Like the normal German infantry 
battalion, this one consisted of three rifle companies, 
and a machine-gun company that had three platoons 
of heavy caliber .30 machine guns and one platoon of 
Simm. mortars. Before the start of the action, the Ist 
Battalion had been reinforced by the attachment (from 
regimental antitank and howitzer companies) of one 
platoon of antitank guns (three 37mm. guns) and one 
platoon of heavy infemery howitzers 150mm. 
And as we shall see, the battalion received 
a further last-minute reinforcement in the torm ot tnree 
tanks from one of the armored regiments. 

[he general situation. It is late afternoon of October 

. For the past three days the Ist Battalion has been 
ht ting re constantly. 
ezing. 


two 
howitzers 


It is a few degrees above 
Roads and countryside are muddy. \ 7 
is _ The enemy, making a stand every few miles, i 

thdrawing to the northeast. T he | lst Battalion has just 
Village W (map 1; all the places 
on the map are small villages) and is in the process of 
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digging in on the hill north of the village. Company A 
is on the left of the road, Company B is on the right, 
with Company C resting in reserve. The troops, wet 
and cold and many hours without warm rations, are 
near exhaustion. Occasional mortar shells are falling 
on their positions. And they can hear the noise of enemy 
motors, toiling on the road to the northeast. A report 
has just come in adding slightly to the meager store of 
information relatiy e to enemy forces 
observed “ 
in Z.” 
Che 1730 hours, as the troops 
e busy scooping out their foxholes and siting their 
empl cements, the regimental commander, Colonel K 
in person, drives up to the command post of the Ist 
Battalion at the northern edge of W. 
the battalion commander, Major M. Colonel K comes 
right to the point: “The enemy is withdrawing along 
the road toward Z. We have no details. Our combat 
Team T is pursuing another detachment of the enemy, 
toward Z by way of V [he points to a sketch map]. At 
this time [he looks at his watch and sees it is 1800 
hours] I estimate res it combat team T has reached V. 
Your battalion, reinforced further by three light tanks, 
will take up the pursuit immediately. You will advance 
along the general line of this road Che points on the 
sketch to the road from W to Z) and occupy Z. Your 
three tanks will report within the half hour at the north 
ern exit of this village. I will stay here for the present.” 
Special situation and developments. Major M’s mis- 
sion (to occupy Z) is clear as a crystal. But there is 
nothing whatever clear about his immediate situation. 
His knowledge of what is out in front is scant indeed. 
He does not know, for example, if the enemy has evacu- 
ated Hill 50. His map (a captured map, scale 1:100, 
000) tells him that up ahead are such items as Hills 50 
and 70, villages X and Y, and of course his objective, Z. 
Major M knows from tough experience what a lot of 
trouble can come out of a simple Russian village. 
There is one terrain feature, however, in Major M’s 
favor: the road. It is a good one, although very muddy. 


It provides a solid axis on which to hang his night 
advance. 


the Luftwaffe has 
concentrations of vehicles, including tanks, 


regimental order. At 


Chere he finds 


With these and other considerations in mind ( prin- 
cipally the condition of his troops), Major M goes to 
the hill north of W, arriving there at 1915 hours. He 
has already Can hour ago) sent out warning orders to 
his company commanders. As a result, Company C is 
assembled on the road stretching back through the 
village, and Companies A and B are deployed in close 
squad columns along both sides of the road. These two 
companies have each sent out security detachments, a 
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squad in strength, 200 yards to the front. The company 
and attached-unit commanders have assembled to meet 
Major M on the hill. 

By now it is dark. A light cold rain has begun to fall. 
Despite the physical discomfort, the soldiers drop to 
the ground and fall fast asleep the moment they stop 
moving. Those occasional shells from enemy mortars 
are still coming down on the area, and the troops can 
still hear noise of enemy activity along the road far to 
the front. 

The three tanks have just lumbered up, but their 
commanders are not exactly raring to go. The tank 
commanders report to Major M and at once unload an 
argument on him, the burden of which is that they and 
their men have been on the go for x-teen hours, that 
France and Poland were nothing like this (that thought 
unexpressed ), that they don’t like the sound of things up 
ahead, that they can’t operate in darkness anyway, and 
that they would like to call it all off until morning. The 
tank sergeants are really voicing the sentiments of most 
of the other leaders down through the elements of the 
lst Battalion, and Major M knows it. He sees that 
his big job is to dissipate the doubts and fears in the 
minds of his subordinates by Cit is the only means at 
his disposal) firmness and boldness in his own acts and 
decisions. His orders to the assembled company and 
unit commanders must reflect a feeling of confidence. 

Major M now gives his order, putting into it as much 
confidence as he himself can muster. The elements of 
the order are indicated on map 2. The advance is to be 
made along the road, Company A on the left, Company 
B on the right (they are disposed that way now), and 
battalion headquar- 
ters and Company 
C on the road, some- 
what to the rear. 
Heavy weapons and 
attached units are 
disposed as map 
shows. (You, the 
reader, can begin 
now to decide what 
Major M has in 
mind as the mission 
for, say, the infantry 
howitzers in case of 
action. What about 
the tanks? What 
about the security 
squads out in front 
of Companies A 
and B?) 

The battalion, al- 
ready disposed in 
approximately the 
formation for the 
advance, moves out 


shortly after 1730 

















Map 3. 
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hours. As the weary infantry see and hear behind the 
the tanks and heavy weapons, their spirits take a tu 
for the better. 

Approaching the crest of Hill 50, the column ha 

pyrotechnic signals? ). The squad sent out as the po 
for Company C clears the crest of the hill—and fi 
just over the crest an enemy tank, abandoned but 
motor still running. It’s a good beginning. As the « 
umn gets under way again, some enemy rifle fire ope 
from over to the left-front. The advance squad of Coy 
pany A sends up a star shell to light up some ominous 
looking bushes along the road. And now Major M, who 
has observed the star shell bursting, hears a burst 
machine-gun fire from somewhere. A moment later 
comes the crash of exploding hand grenades. The col 
umn moves on. The next morning, somebody will 
claim that that little flurry marked an encounter with 
an enemy field piece—a successful encounter, of course. 

Major M, up at the head of the road column, strains 
his eyes through the darkness, and makes out the group 
of farm buildings to the left of the road between Hills 
50 and 70. He sends a messenger out to warn Captain 
Company A, to give the buildings a wide berth. This is 
no time to get mixed up in a farmyard fight. 

A few hundred yards more, and Major M signals 
(Very pistol?) a halt and an assembly of unit com- 
manders. There is a short conference, during which 
the situation at the moment is discussed. Meanwhile, 
the halted units are being checked and put in order 
anew. In the conference on the road, several subordi 
nate commanders have cooked up a scheme which they 
now spring on Major M: how about giving the troops, 
who really are ready to drop in their tracks, Herr Major, 
one single hour of rest? 

But Major M knows his Truppenfiihrung (troop 
leadership principles). He knows that “Weariness is 
not a reason for slackening the vigor of the pursuit.’ 
He knows that “The leader is justified in demanding 
the impossible” in a situation like this. He knows that 
“Everyone must give the last measure of effort.” And 
so, tired and wet and hungry though they are, the 
soldiers of the 1st Battalion combat team pick up their 
arms and begin stumbling forward again. 

Almost immediately after this, Company B finds it 
self on the receiving end of some desultory enemy rifle 
fire. The fire is haphazard and weak, and not enough 
to call a halt for. It is the occasion for Major M, though, 
to send out word exhorting the unit leaders to keep 
their units in good order. Otherwise, how is he to know 
where they are, or what condition they are in? 

There is a train of incidents through the night. 
burst of fire here, a star shell falling there. es a 
hundred yards or so down the road, the sky blazes wit th 
flame, and there is a tremendous racket. The squad 
leader up ahead of Company C sends back word that 
the enemy has destroyed an ammunition wagon, loaded 
but mired. 

By now, village X is looming out of the darkness on 














right of the road. The advance elements of Com- 
p y B see shadowy forms moving across the skyline 
the village, 200 yards ahead. This little situation 

e somber village, the shadowy figures and all—may 
look like simplicity itself to you, the reader—but } just for 
fun we will put it up to you: 

equired: The decision of Captain Company B. 
Now play this game of war, and figure for a minute or 
two what you would do yourself on that muddy road on 
that black night.) 

Solution of the requirement: As a matter of fact, on 
the Russian front Major M stepped into the picture as 
Company B approached the village. Apparently fear- 
ing some misguided audacity on ‘the part of Captain 
Company B, he ( (Major M) ordered him to draw his 

npany together and pass by the village, hugging the 
right of the road. In fact, he told Captain Company B 
“If there are any Russians in that village, let them stay 
there. Let the rest of the regiment worry about them 
tomorrow.” Captain Company B did as he was ordered, 
and by-passed the village without incident. 

Further developments. So far so good. Village X 
has been successfully passed. But Y is just ahead with 
more possibilities for trouble. As Companies A and B 
approach this new village, they are, indeed, taken un- 
der wild but lively machine-gun and rifle fire. The fire 
appears to be coming from the buildings along the vil- 
lage’s southern edge of Y. Decisions of the corporals 
commanding the advance squads? 

The common decision of both corporals (we are told. 

return the fire, and return it in such a way as to 
give the enemy an exaggerated idea of the attacking 
force. This is according to normal German doctrine. 
The squad members fire as rapidly as they can, and 
rom as many different positions as practicable. With 
just such a situation in view, the squads have been 
armed exclusively with machine weapons: light ma 
chine guns, machine pistols, submachine guns. 

But the tendency to exaggerate the strength of an 
enemy force encountered at night is not an exclusively 
Russian characteristic. Back through the echelons of 
the Ist Battalion everyone hearing the current action 
is concluding that the battalion has run into the enemy 
in real strength this time. None except perhaps a few 
level-headed veterans would have estimated the enemy 
strength at less, say, than a company. (Thus do the 
campaign-hardened Germans illustrate the old axiom 
that enemy fire at night always seems more dangerous 
than it actually i is.) 

In this situation, with the advance squads keeping 
up the fight, the battalion team again halts. The lead- 
ers of the tanks and the heavy-weapons units run for- 
ward to the command post of Major M. Captain Com- 
pany C is also there. 

quired: The decision of Major M. 

M jor M decides on an attempt to carry the issue by 
fire power alone. He gives orders accordingly. A few 
minutes later, the guns of the tanks are blazing away 
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in the general direction of the village. The machine 
gun platoon traveling just behind the tanks takes up 
positions and joins in the fire fight. The same is true 
of the infantry howitzers, and even the antitank guns. 
A considerable volume of fire, unaimed but impressive, 
is now falling on the village (and perhaps partly on 

the advance squads of Companies A and B). 

With the noisy fire fight in progress, Companies A 
and B effect a neat maneuver. Passing well to the left 
and right of the village, they gain and block the road 
well to the north of it. This leads eventually to a trap 
For under the heavy fire which is augmented by the 
pressure from the advance squads, the enemy finally 
decides to withdraw from the village. In the process, 
he encounters Companies A and B astride his route of 
withdrawal. [It turns out that there are about 30 of the 
enemy, with two machine guns—instead of the at-least 
a-company (more than 150) as per the early estimates 
of almost everyone in the battalion.] 

North of Y, Major M again signals a halt for. the 
purpose of reorganizing and reorienting. This time the 
unit commanders report that the little actions of the 
past hour and a half have worked wonders with the 
spirits of the troops. The morale has gone sky-high. 

Up ahead now lies Z, the battalion objective. Judg 
ing by the noise, there is a considerable movement of 
enemy motor transport up that way. Meanwhile, occa- 
sional star shells or signal flares are observed bursting 
over to the right. The question: Where is Combat 
Team T? 

The Ist Battalion now resumes the advance, moving 
down the slope north of Y. Companies A and B now 
are in relatively close formation, hugging the road. 
They have just begun the upward climb toward Z 
when a star shell bursts, and they see, jammed up in 
front of them along the road, the enemy motor column 
that has been making all the noise. 

This sketch, taken from German records of the Rus 
sian front, has the happy ending that is inevitable in 
German accounts of German actions. The captains 
commanding Companies A and B, seeing the mass of 
enemy vehicles to the immediate front, are alleged to 
have yelled “Forward! Forward! Up and at ‘em!” or 
words to that effect. “With hand grenades, pistols, 
and even intrenching tools the action surged forward. 

Through the wild shooting and the close combat, 
all semblance of order in the companies was lost. 
All leaders, down to the corporals, took command of 
what men and what weapons happened to be near them. 

. .” And so on, to the ultimate victory. 

- This has all happened on the slope leading up to 
Village Z. Meanwhile, there is a commotion in the 
village. What do you, the reader, think is happening 
there? You'd never guess, so we will divulge: Combat 
Team T has arrived. There is a joining of hands, an 
exchange of mutual admiration, and a general dropping 
off to sleep. It is 0300 hours. The battalion has ac- 
complished its mission. 

















Watch Those Errors 


The tactical training aids on these pages were prepared by Head- 
quarters of the Armored Force to illustrate errors noted in maneu- 
vers. While primarily meant for Armored Force units, the training 
hints depicted are applicable to any motorized outfit in the Army. 


| WISH THEY WOULD HURRY 
UP AND MOVE OUT 





The column in the picture at the left was forced to halt because the unit commander neglected to find out what was 
holding up his column and because the maintenance crew did not signal the vehicles to pass. The vehicles have jammed 
| the road and have made no effort to take cover. At the right the commander is shown taking the right measures. He 
/ orders a motorcyclist to go forward to find out what is holding the column up, and at the same time he orders the col- 
umn to move off the road and under cover. 








SIR,DO YOU HAVE ANOTHER THIS IS A HAUL. HERE'S THEIR 
MAP? | DO NOT HAVE MINE. WHOLE PLAN OF MANEUVER 


) GENTLEMEN, 
AT YOUR maps 











| Keep your map with you. You can’t expect another officer or man to give up his because you have been careless. But 
if you are in danger of being captured destroy all documents, including maps. Never carry the whole plan of your 
force with you. Keep the number of maps and orders at a minimum when you are in forward areas. This is a manev- 
| ver picture, but the lesson applies even more forcibly in actual combat. 











Weapons must be ready for action at all times. The weapon in the picture at the left cannot be put into action quickly 


the crew at the right is ready. 











On the left is shown a scene that invites disaster. Vehicles are crowded around the CP and men are resting without 
having first provided protective concealment for themselves. At the right the vehicles have been dispersed, the weap- 
ons are manned and other men are digging slit trenches. Local security must be provided at all times. 
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is ordered, arrangements 





This truckhead, located at a prominent intersection in Before a truck movement 

daylight and without cover, is an open invitation for should be made to have roads cleared. This column was 

enemy air forces to attack. A truckhead should be hid- blocked because somebody neglected to check on the 
cross traffic. 


den from the prying eyes of the enemy. 




















PRODUCTION STRATEGY 
And Machine Warfare 


By George Chernowith 


Early in the year 1917 the German economic and 
military command made a production decision which 
sealed the fate of the German Empire. They decided to 
allocate Germany’s steel for the construction of U-boats, 
warships, and trucks instead of for the building of 
tanks. The results of this decision became apparent on 
August 8, 1918, “the black day of the war for the 
German Army.” Of this day Ludendorff wrote: “The 
divisions in the line allowed themselves to be completely 
overwhelmed. Divisional staffs were surprised in their 
headquarters by enemy tanks.” On that day it became 
clear to him that the German Army could no longer 
impose its will on the enemy. The German High Seas 
Fleet was still in being. U- -boats were still torpedoing 
merchant ships, but the war was lost. In the end the 
Fleet tamely surrendered and scuttled itself at Scapa 
Flow. 

Thus, dramatically and directly, is the outcome of 
war influenced by decisions on the production line. It 
is, therefore, important that the close interrelations be- 
tween military art and production strategy be clearly 
understood, in order to avoid expensive or fatal mis- 
takes. 

Military doctrine comprises the skills of warfare at 
all levels, from minor tactics to grand strategy. The in- 
terchange of military doctrines proceeds rapidly among 
nations during peacetime and, to a certain degree, even 
between enemies during wartime. The Military Re- 
view, published by the Command & General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, The InFantry JourNat, 
and other military periodicals contain detailed accounts 
of military thinking as it developed in Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy and Russia. During the '20s and 
'30s observers were interchanged among the armies and 
military schools of the world. Shortly after maneuvers 
in any country one could find in almost all standard 
military magazines a well-developed account of that 
maneuver together with observations and lessons drawn 
by competent observers. 

For instance, in 1937 The Military Review published 
a translation of an article written by a German who had 
observed the Russian maneuvers at which a large num- 
ber of men, machine guns, and cannon were landed by 
parachutes behind “enemy” lines, and who discussed 
the techniques required both to carry out and to counter 
such actions. Today's reader continually has to glance 
back to make sure he is not reading an account of a 
1941 battle. 

The lessons of technique, then, are on the record, 


available to all who would read. But whether th« 
lessons can be carried out depends not only upon t! 
progressive outlook of the high command, but also . 
production factors. 

The Poles could read about the effectiveness of a: 
mored units and the diminishing réle of mounted cay- 
alry and rifle-armed infantry on flat terrain. But they 
could do little about it. While Poland could raise 
numerous horses, it did not have either the industria] or 
human resources for maintaining a large and effective 
machine army. The Polish staff might be aware of the 
need for highly trained infantrymen armed with the 
latest automatic weapons and attaining a high degree 
of mobility by use of cross-country trucks, but their 
country did not have the resources to manufacture au 
tomatic guns and ammunition in sufficient quantity 
The Poles had no choice. Their doctrine had to fit 
their weapons and as a result Polish doctrine laid great 
stress on the use of masses of men and cavalry and syst: 
matically underrated the capacities of mechanized cross 
country armies. 

It is significant that the German Army of 1920, while 
in a somewhat similar position (having been deprived 
of airplanes, tanks, and heavy artillery by the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles), reacted by prescribing a doc 
trine based on the assumed possessions of arms which 
its great industrial system could provide later. But they 
were careful not to go to war until they were prepared 

Despite the close interrelationship between military 
strategy and production, military doctrines are fr 
quently taken out of their production context and ar 

made to appear true under all circumstances. Thus, 
the doctrines of General Douhet are frequently stated 
as if they were universally applicable. Using, Douhet 
as their authority, some writers seriously urge exclusive 
concentration on bombing as the only means of attain 
ing victory. They completely forget that General Dou- 
het reached his conclusions after considering the low 
productive capacity and economic weakness of It: 7 
He saw that Italy's lack of raw materials and industrial 
plants made impossible the creation of land, sea and air 
forces large enough to wage a successful land or sea 
offensive against the stronger nations who were her po 
tential enemies. Since this was the case, he urged shat 
Italy concentrate on an air force. In his opinion it was 
the one thing she could best do. He didn’t consider 
that true in regards to other nations, particularly the 
United States: 

Naturally, if Italy had the wealth of the United 
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States I should never have thought of my theories. But 
his is not so. Hence {Italy} must seek to use 
vhat is actually available. [Elsewhere he writes] What 
vould be proper apportionment [of resources] for the 
\mericans would be utopian for us. 


: discussions of the réle of armored forces in the 
‘anization of an army there arises again the false as 
nption that military doctrine can be divorced from 
duction. A favorite argument is to state that the 

Germans, who are presumed to be the apostles of ma- 
chine warfare, have only a relatively small number of 
:rmored divisions compared to the numbers of other 
rms. The argument then proceeds that because the 
Germans have held back, the United States should not 
expand its armored forces beyond a comparable point. 
[his assumption ignores the ‘fact that Germany has a 
relatively limited supply of materials for machine war- 

' e, particularly gasoline, and simply cannot afford to 

sedis more extensively. General Guderian’ writ- 


ing in March 1940 points out: 


At the present time armies must use horses and motors 
simultaneously. Even if the German Army preferred 
motors, the manufacturing capacity and the fuel situa- 
tion in Germany place strict limits on its extensive de- 
velopment. Hence, in modern war, such as at present, 
armies are made up largely of horse-drawn infantry divi- 
sions in which certain special units . . . are motorized. 


This is another example of military doctrine being 
iltered to fit the limited natural and productive re- 
sources of the nation. 


The doctrine, structure, and equipment of every 

rmy is organized around the need for preparing against 
dcfinive potential enemies. Decisions regarding arma- 

nent. and training are made relative to an estimate of 
the nature and capabilities of the prospective opponent. 
Consequently equipment specifications are set with an 
eye to use in certain types of terrain and climate. 

The German Army of 1939-1940 was excellently 
suited for combat on the level, thickly populated ter- 
rain of Western Europe, with its dense network of roads 
and relatively short distances. The roadnet permitted 
supplies to keep up with the offensive, the armor of its 
tanks was just too thick to be penetrated by French and 
British antitank guns, and its artillery just outranged 
that of the French. But when used in Russia, German 
armament failed in its mission. Russian distances and 
poor roads placed a severe strain on roadbound trans- 
port. Russian guns and tanks possessed tactical char- 
: teristics capable of meeting the Germans in combat. 

No longer were the Nazis to win battles by sheer su- 
per iority of material; hard fighting was necessary. 

Normally lack of finances prevents armies from keep- 
ing their equipment apace with the latest advances in 





‘General Guderian is known in the German Army as the German 
ler.” He is regarded as a most vigorous advocate of machine 

fare and has commanded German armored armies in Poland, 
», and Russia. 
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military doctrine, either in quality or quantity. W hen 
measured at any given time against the standard of the 
potential enemy, a small proportion of one’s equipment 
will be very superior, a greater percentage of about 
equal quality, a smaller percentage somewhat obsoles 
cent, and another fraction completely obsolete. In the 
past such a scheme ol organization was tolerable. In 
novations in weapons were seldom of such a character 
as to insure immediate victory through the use of a 
relatively small number of such improved weapons 
The advent of the airplane and armored cross-country 
vehicle changed this. They made possible the rupture 
of the enemy’s lines and permitted the rapid advance 
of conventionally armed units. Furthermore, by em 
ploying the tank and the airplane, the enemy’s control 
of his forces could be disintegrated, hastening his col 
lapse. 

The development of large-scale production of even 
slightly advanced weapons of machine warfare—tanks, 
artillery and planes—enables the possessor to alter a 
military balance of eee in a relatively short time. 
The German PzKw I and II tanks, armed only with 
machine guns and armor of 10 to 15 mm., could be 
stopped by the French Hotchkiss 25mm. antitank gun 
and the British two-pounder. But by introducing the 
PzKw IV with its 75mm. gun and 43 to 50 mm. armor, 
the Germans at one stroke made the French and British 
guns obsolete. For a short time, therefore, the Allies 
were substantially bereft of antitank defense. A similar 
development occurred in aviation. French fighters met 
the performance of the standard Luftwaffe Arado 68 
fighters. The Germans, however, retired these planes 
to training use and introduced the entirely new Messer 
schmitt 109, which outperformed anything the French 
had. 

The French Army, which ended World War I as 
Europe's strongest land power, permitted its military 
might to dwindle, strangely enough, almost as a con- 
sequence of its previous dominance. In 1918 the 
a Army was fully equipped with the latest weap- 

. When France, at last alarmed by German rearma- 
ment, awoke to the fact that its equipment was old, the 
existence of these masses of out-of-date equipment mili- 
tated against their complete replacement. The result 
was that the French entered battle in 1940 using sub- 
stantially the same equipment as they had used in 1918. 
They even used large numbers of 1917 Renault tanks. 
When the Germans rearmed they had to start from 
scratch, hence cou'd equip a strong, mobile striking 
force with weapons considerably in advance of those 
possessed by any other power. 

The policy of completely reéquipping a small but 
decisive fraction of the army and then attacking im- 
mediately, is a simple and comparatively inexpensive 
recipe for winning wars. But it has one serious defect. 
If the victim survives the initial onslaught and mar- 
shals his industrial resources with intelligence and 
vigor, then the positions may become reversed. The at- 
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tacker, who at first had the advantage of new and su- 
perior equipment, may have to continue fighting with 
his original types of weapons while his opponent enters 
production of new types embodying the lessons of 
battle experience. The initial equipment advantage is 
then transformed into a disadvantage. 

Survival implies the possession of an industrial base 
protected by great distances or effective natural ob- 
stacles which absorbs the shock of the attack and per- 
mits the selling of space for time to rearm. The smaller 
nations of Europe, even with the greatest desire to fight, 
simply did not have those advantages. Their industries 
were open to immediate attack. But both the British 
and Russians were protected, to a certain degree, by 
natural obstacles: Britain by the English Channel, 
Russia by great distances. In neither case, however, 
was the protection complete. Production was hindered 
in Britain by German air attacks, in Russia by German 
ground offensives which captured industrial areas. 
When the United States came to their aid, they ac- 
quired an ally whose productive base was relatively 
invulnérable and who could develop its productive 
powers unimpeded by direct enemy attack. If the equip- 
ment produced here can be delivered in sufficient quan- 
tity to our allies, then we have a decisive advantage— 
the productive base of the Axis is open to attacks of an 
intensity to which ours is immune. 

It is clear that a wise use of resources is essential in 
fighting a first-class opponent. But such an apportion- 
ment is not easily determined. 

For to spring with enthusiasm into mass production 
at the beginning of a war can be disastrous if it leads 
to the production of second-rate weapons. To rush into 
production with those designs which happen to be 
available at the outset of the war, without considering 
whether or not they are superior to those of the enemy, 
is to forfeit the advantage of technical surprise. The 
excuse must never be accepted that, because of time 
limitations, an inferior model must be placed in pro- 
duction. Production decisions should set its sights on 
the strategic and tactical situation a year or two in ad- 
vance, since it takes that much time to create mass pro- 
duction of new air and ordnance models. And in order 
to avoid volume deliveries of weapons which might 
prove ineffective, active experimentation must be car- 
ried on to make sure that the battlefield experiences of 
all ranks are translated into improved material. 

Such an attitude towards design is essential, for tac- 
tics are dominated by the quality of weapons used. The 
continued use by the British of the two-pounder tank 
and antitank gun, in the face of clear evidence of its 
ineffectiveness, contributed in no small measure to 
Nazi successes in Libya during late 1941 as well as dur- 
ing early and middle 1942. The German tank-mounted 
75mm. and their 88mm. antitank artillery caused heavy 
casualties among British tank and antitank crews who 
were outranged and outgunned. The British learned by 
experience and have now introduced the six-pounder, 
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which outshoots the German 50mm. antitank guy. 

Machine warfare has made more difficult the recon- 
ciliation of quality and quantity of equipment. On o 
hand there is the constant pressure to get into mass pro- 
duction so as to achieve material superiority over the 
enemy. On the ether hand there is a strong desire to 
incorporate battlefield lessons and new theory into 
ever-changing designs. For simpler weapons the pro! 
lem is not difficult because changes can frequently | 
made without great loss in output. But major mod : 
fications in the mass production of heavier equipment 
such as tanks and ordnance require very considerable + 
arrangements in the production set up. Since it is the 
very essence of mass production that its output be es 
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sentially standardized, production arrangements are not ¢ 
easily varied. . 
It is precisely at this point that the value of superior ¢ 
production facilities becomes apparent. Superior in- ( 
dustrial capacity permits the production of entirely new 
types of weapons during war time. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the evolution of our tanks since 1939 with 
those of the Germans. While ours have been improved ¢ 
immeasurably, those of the Germans have remained 
practically unchanged. Even here, however, the need 
for retaining a certain amount of stability is apparent. 
In all of our medium tank models the chassis design has 


been constant; it is only the superstructure and arma 
ment that has changed. 


As we have seen, the heart of the mass production 
process is the creation of a large number of identical 
units. The Germans adopted this principle, which they 
named the “Einheit theory,” and applied it whole 
heartedly not only to the equipment but also to th 
organization of their army. The Einheit principle can 
be stated as: 

Every unit performing a given function should be 
completely interchangeable with every other unit per 
forming a like function. 


To re-arm, German equipment specifications under 
went rigorous standardization. Standard designs and 
dimensions for parts were enforced throughout indus- 
try. Asa result the German Army was able to requisi 
tion large numbers of civilian cars and trucks without 
acquiring maintenance headaches at the same time. A 
striking instance of German standardization is the uses 
to which their six-ton, three-quarter-track prime mover 
has been put. Pictures have been published in which 
it appears as an ammunition carrier, prime mover, troop 
carrier, armored command post, mount for antiaircraft 
guns, and mount for the 105mm. howitzer. Its con- 
siderable degree of cross-country ability (due primarily 
to the length of its treads) permits this flexible use 

The standardization of material—a subject on which 
the Germans have no monopoly—offers a most impor- 
tant means of extending the effectiveness of production 
Implicit in this concept is a reduction of the number 
of types to a minimum. Where a separate gun is 1 
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ed for antitank use, another for antiaircraft, and 
another for normal artillery missions, three guns 
bas together with their supply and mainte- 
. However, the production of a high-velocity gun 
ig a projectile large enough to carry a good quantity 
high explosives enables all of these jobs to be done 
th one weapon. Self-propel it, equip it with a shield, 
nd you have a versatile and deadly instrument. Three 
h guns have an effect many times as great as that of 
ee special purpose guns. 
[he use of large numbers of different types of weap- 
; sets up extreme difficulties, both in supply and in 
attle. Non-standard weapons require separate supply 
dumps and separate sets of repair parts. The battlefield 
mmander also suffers from this inflexibility, for he 
cannot mix units using different weapons without 
danger of being unable to supply them 
Where supplies are transported for long distances, as 
is the case with most of our production, valuable ship- 
ping space must be invested in building up supply 
depots to provide for contingencies. Depots of dupli- 
ates tie up scarce materials, labor, and machine hours 
of productive capacity. 
\ policy of standardization should be vigorously ap- 
plied, to the greatest extent possible, throughout the 


} 


entire gamut of United Nations’ equipment. American 
troops, using caliber .30 rifle ammunition, cannot use 
that of their British comrades who are armed with a 
.303 rifle. Similarly, tanks armed with 
when lend-leased to Russia, cannot use 
munition as the 7 


75mm. guns, 
the same am 
6.2mm. Russian guns. Where sub 
stantial numbers of non-standard weapons exist, they 
can be regarded as temporarily “standard” for certain 
theaters of operations and gradually permitted to go out 
of existence through battlefield wastage. 

Production strategy is closely linked to machine war 
fare. Capable leadership seeks to make full use of the 
potentialities of mass production and superior resources. 
There exist no easy solutions to this problem. 
conclusions, however, 


Some 
are Cc le ar: 


1) Mass produce only equipment that is superior 
to the enemy’s. 

(2) Simplify and standardize. Avoid a multiplicity 
of special purpose types. 
Experiment continually. Incorporate lessons 
promptly in new designs. 
When introducing a new weapon do not forfeit 
the advantage of surprise by using it in small 


numbers. 


Together As a Team 


This offensive [the North African campaign] was 


neither a British show nor an American show. It was 
not an Army show. It was not a Navy show. It was not 
an affair of the Air Force. It was all those things work- 
ing together as a team. Without 800 ships acting in 
perfect sea codrdination, the invasion would never 
have reached the African Coast—yet it is a mistake to 
call it a demonstration of Sea Power, for it was much 
more than that. Without carefully trained amphibian 
troop units no ground would have been taken—there 
would have been no invasion. Without highly skilled 
aerial codperation, the offensive would have been 
blind, a slow crawling thing almost defenseless before 
the Axis aerial counterattack. — Pau ScuuBErT in 


The Washington Post, November 18, 1942. 
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ROLLING 


On Ice Floes or Deserts 
By Richard Gordon McCloskey 


Army motor transportation is rolling to the corners of 
the world. “Not snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from the swift completion of 
their appointed rounds” if . . . if motor transport officers 
are ready for the constant emergencies that arise when 
operating in extreme cold and extreme heat. 

Good driving and constant preventive maintenance, 
of course, will keep ‘em rolling almost anywhere in any 
climate. But when something new is ad ided to these two 
constants, something more than the books call for, the 
trucks will keep rolling farther, longer, and faster de- 
spite the hellish transport conditions we face around 
the world. 

The two extremes—heat and cold--require special 
preparation by MTO’s and resourceful drivers plus con- 
stant attention to details that can (but shouldn’t) be 
overlooked in normal climates. 

In cold weather operation the precautions of flushing 
the cooling system correctly before using antifreeze, 
checking for leaks, using radiator covers, tagging drained 
cooling systems and using winter lubricants are so ele- 
mentary that you should know them awake or asleep. If 
you don’t, brush the cobwebs off the maintenance man- 
ual and read all about it. Here are some extras that aren’t 
in all the books: 

One of the alleged reasons for the Nazi halt before 
Moscow was a breakdown in their ersatz lubricating oil. 


Your lubes aren't ersatz, but they'll harden and channel 
in extreme cold just the same, keeping the vital protective 
coating of lubricant from between the working surfaces. 
When you reach temperatures of below minus thirty 
degrees Fahrenheit, even SAE 10W is too thick, and 
you will have to dilute the crankcase oils before using 
them. The diluents given below are in order of their 
preference: 

1 quart of gasoline to every 5 quarts of engine oil 

1 quart of kerosene to every 5 quarts of engine oil 

1 quart of distilate to every 4 quarts of engine oil 

Mix the diluent thoroughly with the oil before filling 
the crankcase and watch the bayonet gauges more care- 
fully than usual—diluents increase oil consumption con- 
siderably. 

Transmissions, transfer cases, and differentials should 
be drained and filled with extreme-cold EP lubes, diluted 
with ten per cent gasoline or kerosene below minus 
thirty degrees Fahrenheit. 

Arctic-type greases must be used undiluted, and use 
a 10 or 20W oil instead of the usual lube in the steering: 
gear housing. 

Hydraulic brakes will need a mixture of twenty per 
cent castor oil and eighty per cent diacetone alcohol. 

Engines that aren’t in tip-top condition won't start. 
Compression, timing, distributor, and plugs must all be 
correct. Engines have a “critical cranking speed,” that is, 
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The jeep has proven itself in the jungles of Bataan, on the Libyan desert, in Russia and 
in Alaska. Here one makes a turn in the slush and mud of a thawing Alaskan road. 
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KEEP ‘EM ROLLING ON ICE FLOES OR DESERTS 


Half tracks have tough going across the rocky wastes of Iceland. 


a minimum RPM before any fuel can be drawn into the 
cylinders. This critical speed varies between forty and 
seventy RPM, which means that your battery must be 
fully charged (Sp. Gr. 1.275-1.300) in extreme cold or 
the engine won't reach even these low speeds. Batteries 
are practically useless from minus forty degrees Fahren- 
heit down, even though a fully- charged battery won't 
freeze above minus eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit. You 
will have to crank by hand, warm the whole truck, or 
rig up an inertia starter in really cold weather. When 
you add water to a battery run the engine for at least an 
hour so the water mixes thoroughly with the electrolyte 
—in other words, don’t add water until you are going to 
start driving, unless you have plenty of gasoline to 
waste—and who has? 

At freezing temperatures and below, the moisture in 
the air will condense and freeze in the air-brake and 
fuel lines. Ice in the lines means broken lines. A couple 
of teaspoons of alcohol added to the air tanks will absorb 
the precipitated water while the tanks are being filled. 
Drain the air tanks every night, or before prolonged 
halts, and never set the brakes—air or hydraulic—in ex- 
treme cold. They may freeze to the linings. Block the 
wheels instead, and run the tires on boards, mats, or 
cloth to keep them from freezing to the ground. 

Strain your gasoline if possible to remove any water, 
and add about half a pint of alcohol to every fifteen 
gallons of gas. The alcohol will absorb the water. 

In blizzards and snow storms you can expect a lot of 


trouble. Schedules will be scrapped. Drivers tire easily 


and you will be wise to have trained relief drivers ready 
to take over. Whenever a truck breaks down, have 
another truck halt and stand by until the maintenance 
gang arrives. Never leave one vehicle alone unless it 
has two pioneer tool sets, complete hand tools, a pum 
for tires and blowing out clogged fuel lines, and fuel, 
heat, and food for at least four days—and even then 
think twice before doing it. 

Set up an SOP for blizzard driving. Rotate your trail- 
breaking truck and pioneer gang. Have plenty of 
colored stakes for the reconnaissance party so they can 
mark routes and danger spots covered by snow drifts. 


Make extra allowances for gasoline supplies—consump- 
tion is three or four times the normal when the going is 
really bad. Check your spare parts. You will find twice 


the number of burned-out broken wheel 


Have dark 
glasses ready for everyone when the blizzard is over and 
the sun comes out to glare on the snow and ice. 


clutches, 
chains, axles, and connecting-rod bearings. 


Snow 
blindness can put your men out of commission for a 
week or ten days. 

Many of the precautions you take in the Arctic are 
reversed on the desert, but many of them are the same. 
The SOP for broken trucks is the same, even to the sun 
glasses. Use the “buddy” system for broken trucks and 
have a good one stand by. Only in the greatest emer- 
gencies allow your men to overdrive in an effort to 
regain the column. The increased wear on the vehicle, 
and the increased fuel and oil consumption, seldom 
make it worth while. 
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Three years of war in Libya have given the British more 
experience in motor maintenance in the desert than any 
other of the United Nations. Here a British crew works 
over a Bren gun carrier. 


The extreme heat hits the cooling system, carbure- 
tion, rubber parts, and lubricants. 

Oversized cooling systems with six-bladed fans are 
almost a must. Condensation tanks on the cooling 
systems, which catch the overflow from boiling radia- 
tors, cool and return it to the cooling system, are invalu- 
able. 

Motorcycles that are air cooled are useless. There 
isn’t any cool air during the day on a desert. “During 
the day.’ ” Remember that. It can get plenty cold at 
night. 

The life of rubber parts and supplies is very short in 
the desert. Tire life is reduced one-fifth. Rubber gas- 
kets and mountings shrink and become gummy. Keep 
them tight and replace them often. Inflate your spare 
inner tubes and powder them with tire talc—or else they 
will fuse into one solid mass of chewing gum. 

V apor lock—something you probably haven't experi- 
enced in years—is a daily occurrence on uninsulated 
fuel lines. Carburetion will go crazy unless you tighten 
all fuel system gaskets frequently. 

Lubricants will thin out, expand, and blow oil seals 
unless you maintain gear box lubes at the minimum 
safe level. Overfilling gear and crankcases in the desert 
is as bad as underfilling them. 

Next to heat, sand and dust are your worst enemies. 
If you get caught in a sand or dust storm, turn the ve- 
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hicles sc the engines face downwind, and hood thx 
tightly—top, sides, and bottom—with paulins to keep; 
the dust and sand. 

Your men may have to wear respirators. An operati 
engine breathes air too, so heavy-duty oil-bath air cl 
ers are a must. Change the filter elements frequent), 
sometimes every hundred or less miles of operati: 
Second echelon stockage of filters must be heavy. 
supplies must be carried in sealed containers to prot 
them from dust and sand. Check them at loading, di 
ing the run, and at unloading, for leaks and contan 
nation. 

Watches, compasses, generators, carburetors, distribu 
tors, and grease cups must be dustproof. Remember 
the crankcase and gearcase breather pipes. 

Sand drifts are as bad as snow drifts. Your pioneer 
and reconnaissance parties must plant guide poles 
they would in the Arctic. Have them watch for "rat 
holes”— soft sand spots caused by bushes or shrubs co\ 
ered with drifting sand. Everyone should be familia 
with the “watch-sun” and Pole Star methods of orienta 
tion. 

Sand is as tricky to drive over as ice. If the tires cut 
through the outer crusted surface of the sand they will 
lose traction on the soft sand underneath. When the 
wheels sink in, they pile the sand ahead of them, which 
makes another hill to cross. Deflating tires to twenty 
pounds helps maintain flotation, but it ruins the tires if 
you don’t inflate them to normal as soon as hard ground 
is reached. 

Trying to jump a stuck truck out of the sand by rev 
ving the engine and slamming the clutch in burns out 
the clutch and twists the axles without getting the truck 
out. Traction devices—chains or mud and snow tires— 
do more harm than good because they break the pre- 
cious top surface. Sudden turns in sand will make the 
front wheels break through and lock in the soft sand, 
and will probably turn the truck over. Treat sand with 
exactly the same respect you would ice. 

The suggestions given here, even though they deal 
with motor transport, all boil down to one thing: Hoss 
Sense. In the Arctic it’s cold and things freeze. Pay spe- 
cial attention to anything liquid. In the desert it’s hot 
and things boil. Pay special attention to anything 
liquid. Anything liquid on a truck is gasoline, oil, and 
water. Keep 1 your gasoline, oil, and water scrupulous sly 
clean, and have chem in the right quantity, at the right 
temperature, at the right place, at the right time, and 
most of your Arctic and desert driving troubles will be 
licked before you start rolling. 





Russian Armored Trains 


[he idea of armored trains has never awakened much 
terest in this country. We have tended to think that 
means of war is too specialized, too immobile, too 
expensive for practical use in battle. Maybe so. But 
these days he does not do badly who gives ‘heed to the 
fighting ways of the Russians. 
,rmored trains. 
hotilite to German sources the Russians have 
me up with about one hundred armored trains com- 
plete during the present war. The Nazis claim they 
have destroyed about thirty of these. But the way they 
discuss the matter leaves no doubt but that they would 
like very much to account for the remaining seventy. 


They are strong for 


For a description of the Russian armored train we 
must rely largely on photographs and press accounts, 
again mainly from German sources. It is clear, however, 
that the Russian version of the armored train is not 
simply one of large-caliber artillery mounted on rails. 
It is rather a matter of tanks on rails. The armament 
consists chiefly of light and medium artillery, and 
many small-caliber machine weapons. Since events in 
the Spanish civil war and in Poland demonstrated the 
vulnerability of the armored train to attack from the 
air, antiair guns now figure prominently in the arma- 
ment of all such trains. 

In the Spanish civil war the usual thing was to use 
armored trains (both sides had a few of them) in sup- 
port of coérdinated attacks by forces of all arms. In 
Spain the trains acted essentially as additional support 
artillery—artillery which could deliver its fire and move 
to the rear rapidly. The Russians seem to have carried 
this support doctrine a step further. They have often 
sent their armored trains far forward, giving close sup- 
port to attacking infantry, much in the manner of 
Russian infantry-tank actions. These tactics are appar- 
ently conside red especially useful in break-through tac- 
tics. It is not unusual for several trains (three is a favor- 
ite number) to act as a team under a single commander. 

As to the effectiveness of the close-support armored- 
train tactics, little reliable information is available. But 
the big play invariably given in the German press when 
any Russion armored train is destroyed provides an il- 
luminating tip-off. It is always hailed as a major tri- 
umph, and often the announcement includes statements 
indicating that the train or trains had been inflicting 
great losses on the Nazis before they could destroy it. 

lt is to be noted that the employment of the armored 
train hes close support of infantry applies only to the 
attack, and of course only to areas in which the rail- 
way net is favorable. It is (say the Germans) unthink- 

to employ armored trains in a withdrawal, unless 
situation is indeed desperate. To do so practically 
ures destruction of the trains. 

But the Russians have employed their armored trains 


in other than simple support missions. They have sent 
them out independently or semi independently. 
Defense against armored trains resolves itself into 
either bringing armor penetrating fire against them or 
operating against the rails on which they run. There 
are vague accounts of incidents illustr: iting both meth 
ods. The Nazis tell of one situation in which the Rus 


sians, operating on a double-track railway, five 


armored trains out from an encircled city. 


sent 
The German 
and 
a beating while all 


the trains with small-arms 
and to take 
oomm. were 
rushed up. When these arrived the action was soon over 
according to the Germans who are not above avoiding 
the truth by about 180 degrees in such accounts 

Another time three armored trains had been sent 
against the flank of a division which had driven a Keil 
(wedge) into the Russian lines. Behind the trains was a 
river over which all bridges, except the railway bridge 
on which the trains had crossed and on which they 
must return, had been demolished. While the trains 
were doing their good work, German dive bombers had 
attacked the bridge and had finally knocked out a span 
or two. Thus the trains were isolated. This time the 
Germans had nothing but their Sturmgeschiitze (self- 
propelled field howitzers). And so there followed a pure 
duel of armored artillery, for the outcome of which we 
have only the uncertain German account. 

When it comes to antiarmored train measures di- 
rected against the rails, engineers with their explosives 
take over the proceedings. German press accounts have 
mentioned several such operations, most of them involv- 
ing small parties of engineers infiltrating back behind 
enemy lines. There was one instance, alleged to be typi- 

cal, in which a sergeant and a corporal, laden with 
three geballte Ladungen (6.5 — charges ) 
their way to a critical point on a track 
armored train was rolling ‘ 


action was to engage 
infantry weapons hre, 
guns (the jobs ) being 


purpose antiair 


made 
down which an 
‘slowly but dangerously.” 
The sergeant is alleged to have set a charge against 
either rail just as the train came out of a bend 150 yards 
away. One of the charges detonated perfectly and blew 
out a section of the rail. The other charge had slipped 
out of position and its detonation only nicked a tie or 
two. Meanwhile the engineer of the Russian train, see 
ing what had happened, had put on his brakes and 
brought his train. to a halt. With only one rail broken 
(says the German account) it would have been possible 
for the train to have inched along and finally to have 
moved over the damaged section suc cessfully. 
vent that, 
remaining charge. 


To pre 
the sergeant decided to try again with his 
Of course the Germans have him 
succeeding in the inevitable hail of machine-gun fire. 
But it seems a lot more probable that any attempt he 
made in fully open terrain to get that charge placed 





































ss 
A camouflaged armored car 
with a twin-barrelled anti- 
aircraft gun mounted on top. 










—> 
An armored car crew line up in front of a 


car for a picture. The turret design is un- 
usual. The peep holes in the turrets appar- 
ently are reinforced as rivets surround them. 


was certainly his last attempt at anything. It seems 
entirely likely that that particular train, instead of be- 
coming a heap of twisted iron as the ending of the Nazi 
account says, remained instead one of the trains that are 
still helping de-blitz German war on the Eastern Front. 

One thing is clear: At least one great power has seen 
fit to wage armored-train war on a big scale. What one 
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Soviet armored trains have a massive appearance 
with armor protecting the driving wheels and 
rods of locomotives and the wheels of cars 
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Another example of the Soviet camoufleur’s work 
on armored trains, this on the northern front. 


has done others may adopt. The Germans, who are 
learning many things from the Russians, may take a 
leaf from their armored train book. Thus our own en 
gineers, too, will probably acquire another important 
function, the demolition of enemy rail lines far behind 
his front. At least the Nazis conclude that this is about 
the best answer to the armored train. 

















The average recruit arrives at the reception center full 
up with half-truths and distortions about Army life. 
In short, he’s a very confused young man and, al- 
though he may be determined to give all he has to 
this new life, unless he gets oriented quickly the re- 
sult may not be the best for the man himself, the 
Army, or the Nation. Here is the suggestion of one 
Army officer for the introduction of the recruit to 
the Army.—Eprror. 


I'd like to pass along a little information on the dos 
and don'ts, the whys and why-nots, and the yes-sirs and 
no-sirs in the Amy. Perhaps it'll make this abrupt 
change from civilian to soldier somewhat easier. For it’s 
a big change, you can be sure of that. How you get 
along and what you make out of it depends one hun- 
dred per cent on you and no one else. The old saying 
“You can’t keep a good man down” is as true in the 
United States Army as in business, in school, in the 
shop, or on the farm. 

Possibly you won't get assigned to the branch you'd 
choose if you were given a free choice, but they're all 
good ones ‘and all essential. So even if you think you'd 
be good at dropping an artillery shell or a bomb on a 
Jap's dome at two miles or more, don’t be disappointed 
if you're put in the Infantry. When an infantryman 
is told to shoot somebody's eye out, he always asks, 
“Which eye?” 

So first of all make up your mind to give the Army 
a fair chance before condemning it; there'll be a lot of 
things you won’t understand at first. Don’t try too hard 
to figure out all the answers, for most of them can only 
be found in that old school—experience. The Army has 
developed certain principles through the years which 
are as basic as the fact that a car’s got to have wheels. 
For example, someone you may not like is going to tell 
you not to scratch flea bites and the reason is, of course, 
that typhus is caused when the body discharges of a 
certain flea are scratched into the body—and not by 
the bite. (Napoleon 130 years ago lost 450,000 men 
out of 500,000 because his men liked to scratch where 
the fleas had bitten them.) 

Pay particular attention to hygiene and first aid. They 
might come in handy at a very bad time. It’s better to 
be a little bit alive than a little bit dead. You'll learn 
not to put a tourniquet around the neck of a man with 

a head wound to stop his bleeding—they don’t do so 
well that way. The mess sergeant may yell at you be- 
cause you didn’t cover up the salad. But a whole com- 
pany has been knocked out cold in a few hours from 
dysentery because somebody forgot to protect the food 
from flies. And it may seem dull work but you have to 
= the names of all the parts of your weapons cor- 

ly because in battle if the snatch-catch-latch on your 
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machine gun breaks, and you send for a dam-jam-cam, 
it just won't fit. . 

Think of the Army as a big business, a big machine, 
or whatever big you want to think of. The biggest in 
the world. You're just one of several millions; and just 
because the Adjutant General didn’t put you in the 
exact branch you wanted at a camp a mile or two from 
some girls’ school, with Saturday and Sunday off and a 
comm. and car or jeep to use, it doesn’t mean that he has 
it in for you personally. Your benefits, your pleasures, 
your promotions will all come from your squad, platoon, 
or company. Make it your home, cultivate it, do your 
best to improve it. Start out from scratch to make it 
the kind of outfit you want to be with during the 
months or years you'll be a part of it. From your own 
outfit and within it you'll find your happiness. 

One thing you'll never have to fear is lack of fairness 
or equal chances in the Army. It doesn’t matter where 
you come from—Toity Thoid Street or Park Avenue, 
whether you're little or big, whether you went to gram- 
mar school or college—you'll start even with the rest. 
Use your common sense, study some, laugh a bit at 
your luck if things sometimes seem tough, keep out of 
trouble, and it won't be long before there'll be stripes 
on your arm. Your officers are always on the lookout 
for men who have the respect of their squads or pla- 
toons. 

You've probably heard a lot about discipline and 
wondered why it’s necessary. Quoting one of the Army 
Manuals: “The soldier is disciplined when he has 
learned to place the mission of his unit above his per- 
sonal welfare and to conform his action to the will of 
the leader. Discipline carries with it the spirit of team- 
work and mutual trust.” In short, it’s the test of an 
army; the success or failure of an army in battle depends 
largely on just how well it is disciplined. Many little 
things in training go into forming that discipline. The 
method of reporting to your company commander, for 
example. But habitual and willing obedience to orders 
tops them all. If you ever worked for a big company 
you didn’t go busting into the president's office, hat on, 
cigarette in your mouth, slouch all over his desk, and 
proceed to tell him where the hell to get off. You car- 
ried out the orders he sent down the line. 

If you think you've got troubles and worries, so have 
a couple of hundred other guys in your outfit, and be- 
lieve it or not, so have your officers. They're charged 
with your responsibility, and if something happens to you 
through fault or neglect on their part they are liable to 
trial by court martial. If you think they sometimes give 
orders that seem unnecessary, don’t kid yourself. In a 
few weeks you'll know why. 

You'll get good meals planned by expert dieticians; 
you'll live in cleanliness. You'll be one of the best paid 
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and best dressed soldiers in the world. And you'll get a 
thorough well-planned training schedule, for the Army's 
doing all in its power to see that you're properly in- 
structed. You'll have the best equipment. It’s up to 
you to be the best soldier. 

The first few months will naturally be the hardest, 
for during that time you'll have to ‘make the major 
adjustments and changes. Maybe you don’t like the 
guy you sleep next to every night, or maybe you think 
the squad leader says “ain't” too often. The chances 
are that under fire the bird in the next bunk will be 
damn good company and your squad leader will get you 
out of some close pinches., So don’t be hasty in forming 
opinions. 

My first assignment was in an outfit made up almost 
entirely of boys from the middle and lower layers of 
New York City. Most of them were typicé al drugstore 
cowboys who'd never seen grass exce pt in Central Park. 
It looked a little hopeless for a few weeks, but let me 
tell you after those boys had been well fed and had 
lived in the open, kept regular hours, and had regular 
exercise, and had been treated right, they turned out 
to be a real outfit—tough as nails and well disciplined. 
They had pride in their organization and knew they 
were good. If these boys mede a thirty-mile hike with- 
out one of them falling out, they knew that they were 
the only outfit in the country that could. Anything they 
did, no matter what, if they did it well—as they soon 
learned to do—made them just that much prouder, per- 
haps secretly, that they were in their own particular 
outfit. And there were few gripes when they found out 
they had another year to serve. They just tried all the 
harder. 

One thing we have to get straight. A military organi- 
zation is not built on time off, picture shows, dances, 
and so on. It’s built by a group of men doing something 
well and knowing they've done a good job. Remember, 
too, that nearly all your weapons are either new or have 
been modified and that officers as well as men are learn- 
ing. 

Keep your own personal equipment and weapons 
clean and in condition. If a Jap is coming at you on the 
run and your rifle fails to fire because of a dirty chamber 
or because the parts are worn from lack of oil or grease 
in past months, you and no one else are to blame, and 
it’s probably too late then to blame anybody. If there’s 
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a gas attack and upon pulling out your gas mask 
End the hose is cracked bec: ause of careless handli: 
over a pe riod of time, you can’t ask Jack or Jim to 
lend you theirs. 

It's your duty, also, to see that your clothing is aly 
up to par. Pay particular attention to your shoes. You « 
always get them repaired or even get new ones through 
the supply sergeant. It would he tough indeed to be 
suddenly sent a long way off for several months wi 
shoes the soles of which were wearing through. If y 


lose a piece of equipment by your own ne glect or other 
wise, don’t hesitate to report it and get a ee t 
If it’s through your own carelessness you'll have to pa 
for it, but it may turn out to be mighty cheap life in- 
surance le iter on. 

With each new day your job in the Army and how 
you do it gets more and more important. You m: ay think 
your training goes slowly at first. But in less than a 
year you'll be able to hit a ten-inch bull’s-eye with your 
rifle at 300 yards more than fifty per cent ‘of the time: 
drop a mortar shell on a thirty- foot target at 1,000 yards 
within three shots; dust the landscape accurately with 
a light or heavy machine gun; be damn good with a 
oren; ide or bayonet; pack up on a minute’s notice wi th 
full field equipment and hike thirty miles arriving fit 
to fight; sleep on the ground and like it; live in the 
woods for months and finish up healthier and happier 
than when you started. 

No doubt you're anxious to take a crack at those 
Japs. You'll be surprised just how well you will be pre- 
pared after a comparatively short time in the Army. 
You've heard civilians griping for over a year about the 
Army—about how it should be run and how they'd do 
it themselves. The only uniform most such people ever 
had on was at some convention. Take whatever talk of 
this kind you hear lightly, for you'll soon find out how 
far along every part of your Army is and how hard it 
has been working. It has gone ahead silently but ef 
fectively, drilling, learning, hardening. It’s a tough 
Army, brother. And when you find what we've really 
got you'll be just that much prouder of it. Above all, 
the old American fighting spirit is still there and grow- 
ing stronger than ever. The boys are anxious to land a 

“K.O. for Tokyo” and they aren’t kidding when they 
say “The sooner the better.” 

‘O.K. Rookie. Fall in. Forward March. 















Biow Hot, Blow Cold 

When you have just run your engine to get it up to 
operating temperature, allow it to cool before refilling 
with cold water. Cold water thrown into a hot engine 
will crack it like hot water poured into a cold glass. Of 
course, if you’ve got hot water handy to put into the 
hot engine you don’t have to give it time to cool. 


Hot Painting 


If you're in the tropics or some other hot weather 
jlace, you're probably having trouble spraying paint on 
your vehicles. The trouble is that the thinner in the 
paint drys out—evaporates—quick as it leaves the gun 
and doesn’t accompany the paint to the surface. To cor- 
rect this condition, the paint experts say that you ought 
to add about a level tablespoonful of kerosene to each 
quart of paint. 


Washing Cabs 


The use of a hose to wash out cabs is strictly no good. 
The stream of water may ruin the Series Parallel Switch 
and the Series Parallel Switches in Diamond T, four 
ton, 6 x 6's. A number of switches have been ruined in 
this way. Use some other trick in cleaning your cab. 
An air hose will blow the dirt out, or use a broom or 
brush. If you must use water, just dampen a rag and 
go over the floor carefully. 


How Tires are Turned in for Retread 


If you’ve puzzled about turning in tires for retread or 
repair, about who to turn them into, where, how, and 
when, stop worrying: 

(1) Questionable tires will be removed by the First 
or Second Echelon. Drivers can help by reporting dam- 
age Or suspicious wear on tires. 

(2) Tires removed will be turned in on an exchange 
basis to the regular supply organization of the unit. 

(3) Tires will be forwarded by the supply organiza- 
tion to the designated Motor Transport District or other 
designated tire collection center. There they will be in- 
spected, classified and reconditioned, in accordance with 
the procedure outlined in QM Circular letter 153, 
April 11, 1942. 


Valve Springs 

That well known American sportsman, the jeep fac- 
tory representative, offered to lay us nine to one that if 
one valve spring breaks, the others are not far from 
breaking too. And we'll lay you twenty to one that he’s 
tight. To really do the job right and save yourself the 
trouble of replacing the valve springs one after another, 
teplace them all, when you've got to replace one. 


Brighten Your Outlook 


\ dirty, foggy windshield picks up glare like a soft 
tire picks up nails. When the sun shines bright on your 
old, dirty, windshield, you’re practically a blind man. 
Anc at night, when oncoming headlights hit your dirty 
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windshield, you can’t see anything. Don’t be a mole, get 
a clean rag and brighten your outlook. 


False Alarm 


One shop we know of has learned how to save the 
four to seven hours it takes to tear down and overhaul 
many one-half ton Dodge transfer cases, simply by 
tightening a nut. 

This shop had been getting job orders with “trans- 
fer-case noisy” or “overhaul transfer-case—grease-leak” 
written on them. Well, after disassembling a couple of 
transfer cases and finding them in good shape, the me- 
chanics began to look around, and in the rear of the 
transmission they found the trouble. The propeller-shaft 
yoke-nut was found to be loose—loose enough, as a mat 
ter of fact, to be removed without a wrench. 

When loose, this nut not only makes a noise, but it 
also lets oil be thrown back over the transfer case, 
giving the impression of a transfer-case leak. 


Tire Pressure 


Here are some exact figures on the 1% ton Chevrolet 
using 7.50-20 eight-ply tires. The recommended pres- 
sure is fifty-five pounds for all wheels. The strain im 
posed on the gear train by the difference in rolling radii 
of the wheels is believed to be negligible and from a 
field maintenance standpoint only one inflation pres 
sure should be required. 

If dual front tires and reduced air pressures are neces 
sary to obtain sufficient flotation on soft or soggy ground, 
deflate all tires to thirty pounds. However, the duals 
should be removed and the tires reinflated to fifty-five 
pounds immediately on reaching hard surfaced roads or 
terrain. To take the kinks out of the deflated tube, a 
completely deflated tire should be inflated to the re- 
quired fifty-five pounds before being deflated to thirty 
pounds. A tire that is on a wheel only one-half inch out 
of alignment is literally dragged sidewise eighty-seven 
feet in every mile. 


Double-Clutching 


Double-clutching in itself has nothing to do with 
stopping the vehicle. Its use is required whenever you 
want to shift from a high to a lower gear. Though you 
may not need to use a lower gear to help you stop on 
either a slight grade or a level road, if you do seed the 
lower gear you ll naturally need to double-clutch. 


New Chevy Hint 


On the very latest Chevrolet 4 x 4 one-half ton truck, 
the by-pass from the rear of the cylinder enters directly 
into the water pump. The water by-pass shut off cock 
is not necessary as the water or any steam which may 
form at the rear of the engine will be passed on and con- 
densed with the water in the pump. The water will 
then be re-circulated through the engine. The engine- 
water thermostat will function in its regular manner. 
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SURVEY 


The Advance of a Rifle Battalion 
in the Woods 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL NIKOLAI STEPANOV 


Well-organized continuous reconnaissance is neces 
sary in wooded areas. And because such reconnaissance 
is hampered by the trees and undergrowth it is neces- 
sary to pick experienced and courageous officers and 
men for the task. Otherwise the success of operations is 
endangered. 

Reconnaissance in the woods is quite different from 
reconnaissance in open ground. Experience has taught 
us that a reconnaissance patrol, consisting of one or two 
squads, should keep the following order in its move- 
ment: Two men of the patrol go some distance ahead 
of the group with one of them keeping a watch in 
front of the other and on both sides. Twenty or thirty 
meters behind them follow the automatic rifle, as sup- 
port for the two advance men; the commander of the 
group and the man with the compass follow the auto- 
rifleman who is followed by the riflemen at such a dis 
tance as to be able to support those ahead of them with 
rifle fire and hand grenades. The commander is re- 
sponsible for the correctness of movement according to 
the compass direction. 

The results of successful reconnaissance may enable 
the battalion commander to lay plans for a future of- 
fensive. From the results of the reconnaissance he can 
give definite instructions to his officers by detailing 
certain tasks to each one. To do this it is necessary to 
have a clear idea of the enemy defensive position in a 
sector where the prospective attack is to take place. It 
is necessary to have a clear conception of the position, 
of the wire entanglements, and other obstacles, in- 
cluding all weapons capable of producing covering 
fire such as artillery and mortars, and to Fad out to 





what extent and how the enemy fire nests codperate 
Thus it can be seen that adequate reconnaissance is 
vital. 

Woods fighting requires quick maneuvering and in 
dependent action by the companies. In woods it is dif 
ficult, and sometimes impossible, to change positions of 
medium artillery or heavy mortars. The advancing 
companies will often have at their disposal only those 
arms that can be manhandled and for this reason the 
units must be well supplied with such arms. First of all, 
they should be reinforced with light and medium 
mortars, machine guns, forty-five millimeter guns, and 
regimental guns. It is of the utmost importance that 
mortars and guns should always be an integral part of 
the battle formation of the infantry. 

The battery commanders of supporting artillery must 
be in the battle lines of the rifle sections, while the 
commanders of artillery battalions must be in the fight 
ing lines of companies. Codperation between artillery 
mortars and infantry commanders is thus secured. If 
this liaison is absent there is extreme danger of failure in 
an operation in a forest. 

An example of what happens when such coédperation 
is lacking was shown in the experience of a rifle bat 
talion. Commanders of artillery mortars and batteries 
were assigned to their respective tasks, but failed 
get in touch with the commanders of the compani 
supported by them, consulting only battalion com- 
manders. They, therefore, had no contact with the in 
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fantry in the course of battle, and the infantry having 


no contact with the mortars and artillery could not 
velop its successes after wedging into the enemy defe 











lincs. As a result the Germans were able to counterat- 
ind force our infantry to retreat. 
fantry weapons, particularly automatics, are of 
prime importance under the conditions of woods fight- 
ing, and battalion and other unit leaders should pay 
the greatest attention to the proper combination of fire 
and movement. 

In woods fighting it is possible to get quite close to 
the objective without any particular dispersion of the 
battalion. The automatic rifle units are placed in front 
of the infantry to protect them from surprise fire and 
special groups of automatic riflemen guard the flanks. 
Meeting the enemy, the automatic riflemen open sud- 
den fire at close ranges. 

Experience has shown that untimely deployment 
should be avoided in woods. This simplifies control of 
operations of the units engaged and permits the nearest 
possible approach to the enemy position in close forma- 
tions. The leading unit should move ahead of the 
battle formation because of the difficulty of orientation 
in the woods. There are instances where advancing 
companies lost their way because this precaution was 
not taken. ~ 

When on the defensive in a woods the Nazis usually 
place their fire nests near roads and forest lanes. These 
fire nests normally are well-armed with machine guns, 
antitank guns, and mortars. Such points of resistance 
should be spotted by company commanders who are to 
work out a plan for surrounding and destroying them. 
When sighting advancing troops the Germans in fear 
of being surrounded usually open a disorderly fire with 
their mortars, rifle and machine guns. Such fire isn’t 
effective and attacking units can bring their fire weap- 
ons, accompanying guns and mortars, nearer and nearer 
to the fire nests. They can then attain fire superiority 
over the enemy, pin him to the ground and frustrate 
his attempts to maneuver independently. 

At one point, the Germans were in an advantageous 
position in a forest which they had strongly fortified. 
To get to the enemy position seemed impossible, but 
after careful reconnaissance the commanding officer of 
the Soviet rifle battalion devised a plan. Under cover of 
night the Red Army unit concentrated a large number 
of 45mm. and 76mm. regimental guns and 82mm. 
mortars on the left flank at a short distance from the 
German positions. The guns opened direct fire at the 
detected enemy fire nests along the forest boundary. 
Mortars fired on the whole area stopped fleeing Ger- 
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mans, while at the same time the artillery kept the roads 
under fire barring the way for German reserves. Two 
infantry companies reinforced with automatic rifles, 
machine guns, and light mortars, then moved to out- 
flank the German position. They got through to the 
enemy's rear and made a surprise attack simultaneously 
with the company advancing from the front. Suffering 
heavy losses the Germans were forced to abandon their 
well fortified position. The final success of the battalion 
was due to the close coéperation between the infantry, 
artillery, and the mine-throwers, fire superiority, quick 
maneuvering of units and the suddenness of the attack. 

Woods fighting may take quite unexpected tums. 
To anticipate such surprises the battalion or company 
commander must have at his disposal reserves of rifle- 
men, auto riflemen and other fire resources. The bat- 
talion commanding officer must not be rushed into 
bringing his reserve into action. They must be held 
back for use at the moment when the situation has 
greatly and unexpectedly changed. 

Immediate and energetic pursuit of the enemy is 
essential in woods fighting. Otherwise the enemy can 
easily slip away and later, having reorganized his ranks, 
strike a blow at the flanks. This is exactly what hap- 
pened with one of the Soviet battalions. Having suc- 
cessfully attacked the enemy and broken his defense 
lines, the commander of the battalion delayed pursuit. 
The Germans had time to reorganize their ranks and 
launch a counterattack which nearly cut the battalion 
off from other units of the regiment. Only by bringing 
up regimental reserves was it possible to beat off the 
counterattack and repulse the Nazis. 

When pursuing the enemy it is necessary to consoli 
date the occupied position. It is imperative to dig 
trenches and also to build fire nests out of log cribs, 
prepared beforehand. Approaches to the fire nests and 
spaces between the units should be mined and pro- 
tected by obstacles against infantry attacks. Artillery, 
mortar, and machine-gun detachments quickly prepare 
emplacements. All these measures make it possible to 
repulses the enemy attack successfully. 

At the moment of closing with the enemy, the com- 
mander should move with his headquarters immedi- 
ately following the leading unit and keep in constant 
touch with the flank and rear units. During a flanking 
operation the battalion commander should move with 
the unit advancing from the front. He communicates 
with the flanking parties by messenger and by radio. 
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Nazi Mountain Troops 


A description of German mountain troops in the 
Caucasus appeared recently in a dispatch by Godfrey 
Blunden, a special correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 
in Moscow. Part of his dispatch follows: 





Among the enemy's special troops—most of them 
trained in the Tyrol—are the German Edelweiss Alpine 
Division, which wear the Bavarian costume of moun- 
tain boots and leather shorts and the Edelweiss insignia 
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on their hats. There is also a mountain Chasseur di- 
vision, a Hungarian mountain rifle division and a di- 
vision of Italian Alpinists called the “White Lily.” 

Heinrich Todt, a soldier of the 91st Regiment of the 
4th Mountain Rifle Division, told the Russians after 
he was taken prisoner that his division trained in the 
Austrian town of Kingsbourg. 

“We were given Alpine uniforms and were trained 
in the mountains for months,” he said. “We were 
trained in climbing different types of mountains, over- 
coming ridges and moving through mountain regions 
without trails or roads. We were told that, after a short 
campaign, we would have a holiday in towns along 
the Black Sea coast.” 

The equipment of the German Alpine troops con- 
sists mainly of light trench mortars, light combined 
antitank and antiaircraft guns, light mountain artillery, 
small ammunition cases, tommy guns, and grenades. 
In the higher altitudes they are equipped with alpen- 
stocks, sledges, rope, and poles . 

There is evidence that the Germans have made very 
thorough preparations for mountain warfare. In the 
special field regulations issued to the Alpinists are in- 
structions for signaling by reflections from mountain 
lakes, glaciers and snow fields. 

The Nazi Alpine troops go forward from bases in 
small groups, consisting of a platoon or a company with 
pack horses. Their aim is to avoid main highways and 
approach the peaks commanding the highways from 
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the rear. If there happens to be a detachment of }\ys 
sians there they aim to surprise and dislodge them 
Once a hill is taken they establish a circular defense 
system on the hilltop. They dig a circular trench around 
the summit or, if that is impossible, they establish ma 
chine gun and light artillery posts which cover the 
valley through which the tank column is approaching 

The narrow, winding nature of the valleys makes jt 
impossible for tanks to deploy in battle formation or use 
their guns effectively. The cavalry, which is used in the 
foothills, is also at a disadvantage in the mountains for 
the same reason. 

When the Germans approach a village they attemp 
tactics similar to their hill tactics, but with stronger 
forces. While tanks approach along the main road, 
mountain soldiers attack the village rear and flanks. One 
village was captured recently s. the enemy pene 
trated into its center by crawling along the ledge of a 
precipitous ravine which divided the village in half 
Once the Alpinists reach the outskirts of the village and 
engage the Russian defense positions, the light tanks 
make a quick rush into the streets. 

The enemy then employs the usual tactics of clear 
ing out the houses by sending out soldiers in pairs 
(called “attic men”) to throw grenades through open 
windows. Because the villages are usually built on 
small plateaus or in little bowls where there is some 
flat ground and generally some shelter, the German: 
use these positions as concentration points and bases 
oe: ik 
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(A REVIEW BY CAPTAIN H. A. DeWEERD) 


In keeping with Australia’s long record of firsts, she 
is the only democratic nation which has completed the 
official history of her armed forces in the First World 
War. This big historical project was begun in 1920; 
its completion finds Australian forces fighting on many 
fronts in another great war. Since Australian and 
American troops are alike in many ways we ought to 
understand their methods of fighting, their attitude 
toward discipline, training, and the relations between 
their officers and men. The present volume gives the 
best picture available of Australian troops in camp and 
battle, and is therefore of value to American officers 
and men privileged to work and fight with them now. 

In form and method this history differs greatly from 
the British and French official histories. The technique 
employed is that of the small battle picture leading up 
to summaries. German, Australian, and British docu- 
ments are all used. Though describing the activity of 


*The Australian Imperial Force in France During the Allied Of.- 
fensive, 1918. By C. E. W. Bean. Vol. VI of the Official History of 
Australia in the War of 1914-18. Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 
Ltd., 1942. 1096 Pages; Index. 


the whole Australian Imperial Force in France, Ds 
Bean retains much of the color and personal touch o! 
the regimental history. The names, rank, date of birth 
and occupation in civilian life of men or officers men 
tioned in the text, particularly those who distinguished 
themselves or were killed in action, are given footnotes 
This affords the reader a cross-section view of the social 
and professional structure of the 1918 Army. The his 
tory reflects the national opinion that the Australian 
people have a right to know how their leaders pe 
formed as well as their troops. It gives brief critical 
biographical sketches of the principal officers. There is 
a long pen-portrait of Lieutenant General Sir John 
Monash, who commanded the force from May 3], 
1918, to the end of the war. He is shown as a super) 
military organizer who was never faced by the suprem« 
test of adversity. Though the Australian troops a 
cepted him somewhat reluctantly after three years un 
der Birdwood, they soon found that “the range and tire 
less methods of his mind allowed them to go forward 
feeling that everything was right behind them.” Other 
leaders who appear in this volume are: Birdwood 
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Brdges, White, Chauvel, Howse, Glascow, Holmes, 

Gellibrand, Elliott, Leane, Rosenthal, Ryrie, Griffeths, 

Hobbs, and Blamey. Blamey, of course, served with 
nction in the Middle East in the present war and 
ow leading Australian forces in New Guinea. 

[he author feels that “it was a great advantage to the 
\|F that officers were chosen from the whole force 
instead of from certain cultural or social levels in it.” 
He regards it as characteristic that both White and 
Monash had to struggle to educate themselves and yet 
were able to rise to the top on sheer merit. The ‘ ‘Dig- 
ger” was accustomed to take decisions, ready to run 
risks, less affected by punishment than most men. “He 
was the easiest man in the world to interest or lead but 
was intolerant of incompetent or uninteresting leaders.” 
He respected his officers more for what they were than 
for their rank. 

The first chapter gives sane, good-natured, self- 
critical descriptions of the “Digger” in camp and battle. 
“At heart even the oldest Australian soldier was incor- 
rigibly civilian. However thoroughly he accepted the 
rigid army methods as conditions temporarily necessary, 
he never became reconciled to the continuous obedi- 
ence to orders, existence by rule, and lack of privacy. 
His individualism had been so strongly implanted as to 
stand out after years of subordination. Even on the 
We stern Front he had exercised his vote in the Austra- 

ian elections, and it was largely through his own act in 
the se ballots that the Australian people rejected con- 
scription, and that, to the end, the AIF consisted en- 
tirely of volunteers. He was subject to no death penalty 
for disobedience or failure to face the enemy.” 

Australian troops had the somewhat undeserved rep- 
utation of being “hell-raisers” behind the lines. They 
paid little attention to the matter of buttons or pipe- 
clay, but took loving care of their rifles. The author 
does not share the opinion often expressed that the 
AIF did not “settle down” until after it served for a time 
in France. Despite the high jinks at Cairo and Alex- 
andria in 1915, Dr. Bean believes that discipline was 
never better than on Gallipoli. 

In the history of war there is no more signal example 
of reckless obedience than that given by the dismounted 
light horseman at the Nek when, after having seen 
the whole first attacking line mown down within a 
few yards by a whirlwind of rifle and machine-gun 
fire, the second, third, and fourth lines each charged 
after its interval of time, at the signal of its leaders, to 
certain destruction. 

The Digger’s increased effectiveness in 1918 was 
lue not to improved discipline but to skill acquired 
through longer experience and training. Indeed in 1918 
such an incident as the charge at the Nek could not 

ive happened. Australian leaders knew, and British 

mmanders above them came to know, that these troops 

id the habit of reasoning why and not merely of doing 


d dying. 


one Australian officer put it, the spur on officers 
came as much from below as from above. 
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Britain maintained fifty infantry divisions on the 
Western Front; Australia found it difficult to keep five 
divisions up to strength. But they were élite divisions 
and got not only heavy publicity ‘but heavy use. The 
high level of performance of the Australian troops is 
attributed in part to the fact that they were drawn 
largely from rural frontier areas, had stronger bodies, 
greater endurance, resourcefulness, and self-assurance 
than troops recruited from industrial areas in England. 
Dr. Bean does not conceal the fact that Australian 
troops often regarded the rank and file of British divi- 
sions with lofty superiority tinged with sympathy 
Where they were called upon as in Palestine to serve 
under purely British staffs there was open resentment 

The best way “of preventing jealousies from creating 

serious friction would have been deliberately to increase 
each partner's knowledge of the difficulties and achieve 
ments of the other.” Instead of flattering his men with 
newspaper reports, Monash might well have impressed 
on them, when they were inclined to be critical of 
British conscripts, the simple truth that the British 
people, though lacking many privileges of health, 
wealth, and freedom that have always made British 
colonials into soldiers, were recruiting twice as thor 
oughly as Australians, and were maintaining in ad 
dition the navy. 


The main operations in which the AIF took part in 
the summer and autumn of 1918 were: the battle of 
Hamel (July 4), the battle of Amiens (August 8), the 
battle of St. Quentin (August 29), and the bre aking 
of the Hindenburg Line (September 29). The rest of 
the volume deals with the trench raids and minor of- 
fensive operations carried out by the AIF. The high 
morale and individual resourcefulness of the troops 
made them especially effective at this kind of fighting 
Their toll of German prisoners taken for identification 
and intelligence purposes was great. It led General 
Plumer to write the CO of the Ist Australian Division 
on August 4 saying: “There is no division, certainly in 
my army, perhaps in the whole British army, which has 
done more to destroy the morale of the enemy than the 
Ist Australian Division.” 

That the Australian troops were conscious of the sim 
ilarity between themselves and Americans is frequently 
revealed. “These Yanks view things much the same as 
we do... .” “One of their officers told Wilkins that 
he felt as much at home amongst the Australians as 
amongst his own countrymen. “One is struck 
by the likeness of these men and the old Ist Australéan 
Division.” “The strength of the American army lies 
in the intelligence of the man and the keenness and 
character of the young officers it is the old Ist 
Australian Division all over again.” Americans familiar 
with the men and exploits of this superb division could 
ask for no higher tribute. 

In common operations against their present adver 
saries the American soldiers to a man wish the Austra 


lian “Diggers” good hunting. 
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Not Many Have Time—But It Helps 





The Journat is hearing from Association members 
at every corner of the world containing American 
troops. We'd like to print more of the letters and notes 
we get, but probably print too many of them as it is. 
At all events, the regular readers, no matter where 
they are, want their Journnats badly enough to let us 
know about it when they are delayed. And many are 
kind enough to send us messages of encouragement, 
when we think the encouragement should all be going 
in the other direction. 

The editors often feel, as they put a new issue of The 





Journat to bed, that when it finally gets throug! 
some battle sector its articles won't sound very real, and 
won't be very useful, to the men who read it in the 
middle of the War. They try to include some ening ~ 
every issue that will be readable between fights as well 
as articles helpful to troops in training and interes; 
to the many Journat readers not in uniform. But some 
times the articles don’t come in to make a well-balanced 
magazine. And sometimes the things the editors think 
are good don’t ring the bell with most readers. 

What we do print is judged first of all on its military 
value and interest, though sometimes pieces are in 
cluded on broad subjects the editors are biggety enough 
to think the Army ought to know more about. Some 
times we scrabble pretty hard to find enough reasonably 
readable stuff of any kind to fill the pages. 

One thing does seem sure. A first-rate military article 
—one well written and with plenty of meat in it—is liked 
by every kind of reader The Journat has. We only 
wish we could have a magazine full of such material 
every time. 

There is nothing that helps the editors as much as 
comment on specific articles. It makes them feel good 
to get words of encouragement and sometimes of praise 
But when a reader finds time to say why he liked or 
disliked a particular article it is a genuine help. Not 
many do. But then not many have time in days of war 
to write letters of any length to editors. 

We particularly need and appreciate word from those 
in the war theaters. We want above all to know what 
further can be done to make The Journat a better tool 
of war. We want to know what in The Journat sounds 
phoney out where war isn’t words but dust and mud 
and bullets and bombs. As the mail catches up with the 
fighting troops, and they have some chance to rest and 
read magazines again, perhaps a few old or new Jour 
NAL readers will scratch us out a letter on a pad of mes 
sage blanks and tell us which end of battle is up, and 
whether The Journat makes sense to combat soldiers. 

Mostly there won’t be time for letters to editors. It 
will be needed for letters to more important people— 
wives and kids, mothers and girl friends, and brothers 
and sisters. But when there is time—The Journat 
wants the dope from its field readers. The censor isn't 
likely to cut such comment much. Or is he? 
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“Armed Guardian: One Year In Iceland” 


Not long ago the Journat received an attractively 
printed pamphlet of about one hundred pages ent itled 
“Armed Guardian: One Year In Iceland.” It was pre 
pared by the G-2 Section of the Iceland Base Comn ind 
and printed in Reykjavik. It tells in interesting fashion 
about the life of our troops up there in Iceland, giving 
a few paragraphs on each branch and each activity 
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are many illustrations and the whole gives an 
lent summary of the manner in which our Ameri- 
roops have handled their job at the distant but im 
nt base. 
e authors decided to keep not only the authorship 
he Iceland personnel also anonymous in the text. 
However, there is no way of making a picture anony 
and the rest of the Army will take pleasure in 
nizing familiar faces among those shown in the 
ires of “Armed Guardian.” 
he idea of such a book, even though it cannot go 
much military detail, is a fine one. The JournaL 
jopes that others are produced in other sectors. 


1 All Wars . 


In all wars of the past the infantryman has had the 
job of holding the line, mopping up, fighting delaying 

tions, opening up holes in the enemy’s defense. He 
is nig serving by the millions in this war, although 
some other Army branches created by modern invention 
seem more dramatic. 

But whether up to his chin in mud, hidden deep in 
the jungle, or meeting cold steel of the enemy with 
bayonets, Army Ground Forces man the outposts of 
ivilization today, and millions more train faithfully in 
camps, waiting for their call to the front. 

Infantry troops won immortality by their heroic de 
fense of Bataan. Thousands more, no less brave, stand 
guard in Iceland’s dreary plains. Australian and Brit- 
ish infantry, with rifle and machine gun, punched the 
first holes in Rommel’s Egyptian line, while American 
Doughboys by the thousands land on the African west 
oast, ready to plunge into deadly battle. 

The valor and effectiveness of the Army Ground 
Forces goes on daily, largely unsung, while others get 
the headlines. It has always been so. On the football 
held, it is the halfback with the swivel hips who piles 
up yardage and sees his name in print, but it is the 
work of the linemen in blocking and opening up the 
ranks of the opposition, that makes these feats possible. 

It is the teamwork of both the line and the backfield 
that makes a football team great; it is likewise teamwork 
that creates a winning Army and the ground forces 
lay are on the firing lines all over the world holding 
ground that has been won and opening opportunities 
tor victories in the future 

The Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal. 
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We Need Back Issues 


Longtime readers of The INFaNrry JourNAL who 
may ave saved their back numbers but no longer need 


then 


vill be doing us a favor as well as getting a bit of 
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cash if they'll bundle up any issues for the years 193] 
1940, inclusive, and mail them to the Editor. The rate 
of payment will depend upon the condition of the issues 
when received 
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The Honor Roll Grows 


This issue of The Journat brings one Honor Roll 
unit into the five-star group, the 9th Infantry moving 
up into that position in celebration of its fifth completed 
year as a member of the One Hundred Per Cent Club 
Also promoted and moving up into the one-star class 
are the 16th Infantry and the 83d Infantry Training 
Battalion which observe a first birthday as 100% mem 
ber-subscriber units 

Four new units have lengthened the Honor Roll in 
fine style this month, and in February of next year will 
receive their first star. They are the 397th Infantry, 
410th Infantry, 508th Parachute Infantry, and the 
337th Infantry. Brief histories of the first three are in 
cluded in these editorial pages. There are also histories 
in this issue of three units added to the Honor Roll in 
previous months. A history of the 337th Infantry will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 
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397th Infantry 


The Journat is proud to welcome the 397th Infantry 
Regiment to the Honor Roll, that unit having reached 
a 100% member-subscriber status since publication of 
the last issue. Commanding officer of the 397th is 
Colonel W. A. Ellis whose interest and initiative are 
responsible for his unit's attaining a place on the Honor 
Roll where it is a welcome newcomer. 

The 397th originally was a Reserve regiment in West 
Virginia. Late in 1942 it was activated as part of the 
100th Infantry Division. 

ok ee 
410th Infantry 


The name of the 410th Infantry Regiment is added 
to the Honor Roll this month after the 410th achieved 
a 100% enrollment of its officers and units as member 
subscribers to The INFANTRY JOURNAL 

We are glad indeed to welcome the 410th to The 
Journat’s splendid Hundred Per Cent list and to ex 
press appreciation to its commanding officer, Colonel 
C. V. Allan, for his interest in bringing his regiment to 
Honor Roll status. 

Before the outbreak of war, the 410th was a Reserve 
regiment allocated to New Mexico. It has since been 
activated as a regiment of the 103d Infantry Division 
and assigned to a southern station. 


The regiment's 
crest bears the challenge “Super Ardua Surgo,” which 
translated reads “Arise Over Difficulties.” 
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508th Parachute Infantry 


The name of the 508th Parachute Infantry Regi- 
ment is added to the Honor Roll in this issue of The 
Journat, that unit having secured a 100% enrollment 
of its infantry officer personnel and its units as member- 
subscribers. The 508th is commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Roy E. Lindquist who, assisted by his adjutant, 
Major Charles A. Krebs, brought the regiment to the 
100% mark in record time. 

The Parachute Regiments in our Army are of such 
recent organization that as yet they can boast of no ex- 
tensive history. However, in preparation for the time 
when it will go into combat, the 508th is undergoing 
rigorous training and is thus beginning to build its his- 
tory substantially. Its obstacle course is reputed the 
most difficult in the country, and no effort is spared to 
prepare its paratroopers for the important réle assigned 
to them in modern war. 


a a. So 
The 117th Infantry 


Through the zealous and loyal efforts of its com- 
mander, Colonel Grant A. Schlieker, the 117th Infan- 
try has attained a 100% member-subscriber status and 
in January joined the Honor Roll. The Journat is 
happy to welcome the 117th Infantry to membership 
in its 100% club and is indebted to Colonel Schlieker 
for his part in such an achievement. 

The 117th Infantry is part of the 30th Division and 
has been stationed in the South since its call to active 
duty in September, 1940. The 117th was originally a 
volunteer organization from Tennessee. In 1847 it was 
designated the 3d Tennessee Volunteers and mustered 
into service to campaign in the Mexican War. It con- 
tinued in existence under the same name during the 
Spanish-American War. In 1916, as the Tennessee 
Militia, it served on the Mexican Border. Next year it 
entered the World War as the 3d Tennessee Infantry, 
but in September, 1917, it became the 117th Infantry, 
30th Division, and was sent to serve on duty overseas 
until March 27, 1919, when it was credited with a 
large share of credit for breaking the Hindenburg Line. 

In April, 1919 the 117th was disbanded and its 
members joined with the 4th Tennessee Infantry, Na- 
tional Guard, and remained the 117th Infantry, Ten- 
nessee National Guard, until called back into federal 
service in 1940. 


The 114th Infantry 
With the addition of the 114th Infantry to the 


Honor Roll in January another unit with military his- 
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tory dating back to Revolutionary War days joined 
The Journat’s roster of distinguished 100% member 
units. Credit is due Colonel Raymond E. Tourtillots. 
commanding officer of the 114th and his executive of 
ficer, Lieutenant Colonel Charles R. Rain for thei; 
earnest codperation in bringing the organization 
Honor Roll status. 

While New Jersey state militiamen of the Revolu- 
tionary period were the antecedents of the 114th, the 
first unit which can be identified officially as forming a 
part of the present regiment was Company C, 2d Regi 
ment, Camden Brigade, New Jersey Militia, organized 
about 1860. During the Civil War this company saw 
service as Company C, 4th Regiment, Militia, Nev 
Jersey Brigade, from 1861 until 1865, when it was 
mustered out and reorganized as a unit of the 3d Bat 
talion, New Jersey Rifle Corps. Later it was redesig 
nated the 3d Regiment, New Jersey National Guard 
Volunteer Infantry, and as such saw service in the 
War with Spain. 

The 5th Infantry, which was a part of the 114th 
during the World War, was organized following the 
Civil War and served in the War with Spain and on 
the Mexican Border in 1916. 

The 114th was originally organized at Camp Mc 
Clellan, Alabama, in October, 1917, and combined 
the 3d New Jersey Infantry, the 5th New Jersey In- 
fantry, and the Ist Delaware Infantry; the latter was 
replaced in 1918 by a new 3d Battalion, which made 
the 114th a New Jersey outfit entirely. The regiment 
went overseas in 1918 and participated in the Meuse 
Argonne Offensive. 

Following the World War the regiment was dis- 
charged but in June, 1921, to commemorate the war 
service of the 114th Infantry, the 3d New Jersey In- 
fantry National Guard was redesignated the 114th 
Infantry and has retained that designation until the 
present time. The regiment’s motto is “In Omnia 


Paratus”—“Prepared in All Things.” 
_ oe ae 


56th Training Battalion, BIRTC 


Added to the Honor Roll in the December issue of 
The Journat was the 56th Training Battalion, Branch 
Immaterial, which was activated at Camp Joseph T 
Robinson, Arkansas, on January 15, 1942. 

Lieutenant Colonel Forbie H. Privett, who is now 
Chief of Staff for the 6th Motorized Division, assumed 
command of the battalion upon its activation. The ma 
jority of officers of the 56th were drawn from the re 
serves or from recent graduates of the Officer C ndi 
date School. Most of its enlisted cadre came from Camp 
Wolters, Texas. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 


zine for fighting men. Each star represents one full year of all-out membership in the 
Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations which we take 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia ) 
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34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 

130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry (Florida ) 
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llth Infantry 

22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 

161st Infantry (Washington ) 
2d Infantry 

131st Infantry (Illinois) 

30th Infantry 

33d Infantry 

182d Infantry (5th Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry CIllinois ) 
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14th Infantry 

29th Infantry 

129th Infantry CIllinois) 

165th Infantry (69th New York) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia) 
!2th Infantry 

145th Infantry (Ohio) 

38th Infantry 

4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 


Illinois ) 
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25th Infantry 
ist Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 
25th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota) 
st Infantry 
t Infantry 


DIVISIONS 


81st Infantry Division 
2d Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 


the greatest pride in listing below. 
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27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa. 
140th Infantry (Missouri. 
General Service School, Philippine 
Army 
163d Infantry (Montana 
57th Infantry (PS) 
138th Infantry (Missouri 
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149th Infantry ( Kentucky ) 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana) 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska) 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
2d Bn., 37th Infantry 
71st Infantry (New York 
756th Tank Battalion (Light: 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania) 
88th Airborne Infantry 
137th Infantry (Kansas ) 
35th Infantry Training Battalion 
366th Infantry 
16th Infantry Training Regiment 

(76th, 77th, 78th, and 79th Infan 

try Training Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Battalion 


23d Infantry 

503d Parachute Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
Infantry Replacement Training 


Center, Camp Roberts, California 
20th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
28th Infantry Training Battalion 
2d Bn., Texas Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
6th Training Regt., Branch Immaterial 
359th Infantry 
176th Infantry | 
321st Infantry 
323d Infantry 
322d Infantry 
903d Airbase Secur ity Battalion 
27th Infantry Training Battalion 
378th Infantry 
354th Infantry 
8 lst Reconnaissance Troop 
17th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
23d Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
39 1st Infantry 
60th Infantry 
389th Infantry 
Hdars. Staff, Texas Defense Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
2d Bn., 385th Infantry 
302d Infantry 
56th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
406th Infantry 
309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Battalion 
36th Bn., Texas Defense Guard 
397th Infantry 

410th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 


STATES 


Missouri 


Texas 


Ist Virginia 
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FROM THE READERS 
of The Journal 


It Takes Quelque Chose! 


The following is from a letter written from North 
Africa: 


To the Editors of The InFanrry Journat 
Sirs: 

The operation was just like the movies, full of H-hour, 
D-day, phase lines, and all that stuff they love to toss 
around. The infantry learned how much they needed us, 
and I learned what the infantry had to do. 

Courage is a very inadequate word for the « quality which 
sends a dirty, hungry, tired doughboy out of a fox-hole 
into machine guns, rifle fire, or worse still, H.E. I’m still 
pretty speechless with admiration for some of those doughs. 
The gallant birdmen and panzers can’t compare with them. 
[t's easy enough to be brave on a full stomach with a good 
night's sleep, and it’s not hard to go forward with a couple 
of inches of armor plate protecting you, but to advance 
with that feeling of nakedness and vulnerability takes 
quelque chose. My hat is off to the infantry. 


Capratin, Frecp ARTILLERY 


Into Combat 


To the Editors of The Inrantrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

When and if I ever come into combat with the common 
enemy, I know that my superiority in helping to overcome 
him will be credited partly to your helpful and intelligently 
written magazine 

Very truly yours, 
PRIVATE. 


APO 


y y y 
Terry Bull—There Will Be A Book Soon 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

1 wonder if it would be possible to acquire through some 
channel, anyone will do, the complete works of Sergeant 
Terry Bull. I find him to be one of my favorite characters 


of all time, and in my omnivorous reading | meet many 
In fact, 1 must be honest and say that the main neason for 
my subscribing to your delightful magazine is to read about 
his adventures. I also of course read the rest as a matter of 
course and now find myself, a buck private, frequent) 
speaking of subjects one normally associates with the boys 
under the hardware. 
Till next time, 
Private, AT Co 

APO 
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“Mines By the Millions” 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

“Mines by the Millions” written by Lieutenant Colone! 
Paul W. Thompson was the finest piece of material | 
have ever found on the subject. It was really “tops.” The 
illustrations were very well chosen, and the entire article 
was very interesting and instructive. It was a job well done 

Yours very truly, 
INFANTRY LIEUTENANT 


4 y A 


A Habit of Disappearing 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

In the future I shall try to inform The Journat of my 
address changes as soon as possible. The orderly room copy 
had a habit of disappearing the first day, and ‘branch PXs 
seem to prefer to stock spicy detective magazines and there 
is never time to get to the main PX. Thank you for entering 
the two subscriptions. 

Yours very truly, 
LIEUTENANT, INFANTR’ 


~ 


This letter came in some weeks back. We are 
tremely proud to announce that The Inrantry Jour 
NAL is now on the newsstands of every main Post | 
change in the United States. It isn’t in so many sub 
exchanges yet but it’s getting there. 
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‘The Only Thing He Could Think of Offhand” 


he Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


wish to enter my subscription to The INFantrRy 
waL for a period of one year. The subscription is 
really for my husband, Lieutenant --——— , who is over- 
seas. He thought that it would be better for me to receive 
The Journat here and forward it to him, since his address 
y change and some of the copies miss him in the result- 
ing confusion. 
it might interest you to know that when I asked him 
what he wanted for Christmas, the only thing he could 
think of offhand was a year’s subscription to The INFantry 


JOURNAL. , 
Yours very truly, 


Mrs. WixuraM L. —— 


Family Magazine 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry JourNaL 
Sirs 

Your card was correct: Keep The Journat coming, with 
out notice. Age limits bar me from active service but I am 
perennially interested in the new developments and de- 
pend upon you to keep me up to the latest changes. 

[he Inranrry Journat always has been good but | 
must tell you a thing flattering to you: My wife now reads 

t, looks forward to seeing it every month, says it is one of 
he most attractive of all the magazines we take. 

Very truly yours, 
Mayor, Retien. 


y 7 7 
Canadian Catastrophe—Remedied By Air Mail 


lo the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 
Sirs 

A horrible catastrophe occurred in the course of a move 
and the guts of your September issue was in error torn out. 
While any page of your valuable Journat is interestin 
and constructive, it is of a greater benefit to be able to a 
them all. Will you please, therefore, send me a copy of the 
September issue, airmail, return? 

May I take this particular opportunity of saying that I 
have had the privilege of receiving your valuable JourNaL 
s a present from a friend in your Army, and of all the gifts 
that friendship can bestow, other than companionship, 
this one I value most highly. 

Yours sincerely, 
ee ee , 
Actinc Lr. Cotons. 
Military Camp 
anada 


A Responsible Job 


lo the Editors of The INrantry JouRNAL 
Sir 
On behalf of the many regimental mail clerks of the 
Army, I wish to protest an injustice. 
Hecently all unit mail clerks were promoted from private 
to technician Sth grade and their designation changed from 
mail orderly to unit mail clerk. The reason for this is that 
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now the unit mail clerks are required to deliver all the in 
sured and registered mail for their companies and be re 
sponsible for its proper delivery 

However, no provision has yet been made for promoting 
the numerous privates among the regimental mail clerks 
who are obliged to sign for and be responsible for the in 
sured and registered mail for the entire regiment at the 
APO until it has finally been turned over to the unit mail 
clerks. 

In most regimental mailrooms the personnel varies from 
four to six and includes one sergeant and one corporal. The 
others are privates though they usually perform the same 
duties and share the same responsibilities as the noncoms 

With the exception of the Christmas period, the mail 
duties of the unit mail clerk are light. Company com 
manders often assign men to this job whom they consider 
unfit for more strenuous or exacting duties. 

In contrast, the regimental mail “Clerk works seven days 
a week with perhaps. one Sunday off in a month. And on 
that day, being a private, he may have to do KP. He is also 
often obliged to work at night. The mail must go out, if 
he has to do without sleep and food to see that it does. The 
unit mail clerk has an alternate who can take his place or 
assist him when needed. 

Not only does the regimental mail clerk have more re 
sponsibility in regard to insured and registered mail but he 
is charged also mr responsibility for the delivery of much 
other important mail such as ofhcial mail for the staff, of 
ficers’ paychecks, company fund checks, and many com 
munications to unit commanders and other officials. He 
must also see that all outgoing mail is properly prepared 
and promptly dispatched. He also has to do much research 
in order that misdirected or incompletely addressed mail 

can be delivered. He must maintain and constantly revise 
a locator card system with a card for every man in the 
regiment and other records as well. This involves plenty of 
labor and patience. 

He must keep accurate records of all the insured and 
registered mail received and delivered by the unit mail 
clerks. He is often called upon to use considerable ingenu 
ity in delivering mail under adverse circumstances, as 
when the regiment or a part of it moves into the field 

He is constantly requested to perform favors, such as 
mailing packages, purchasing stamps, registering or in 
suring pieces of mail, picking up and buying stamps for 
postage-due mail, and getting or cashing money orders 
Also, he must be able to dispense general information about 
postal regulations. 

Certainly the duties of regimental mail clerk are more 
important and exacting than many other positions that 
carry a rating of technician 5th and above. He should be 
able to exercise some supervision over the unit mail clerks 
who come to the regimental mailroom for mail and to whom 
he must transmit and explain instructions. This is some 
times dificult when he is outranked by the unit mail 
clerk. The same situation applies to army and main post 
offices where many of the personnel are still privates. 

The mail plays the most important part in maintaining 
the morale of troops. It seems reasonable to suggest that 
the men of the Army postal system should have a rank not 
less than that of technician 5th. 


Yours very truly, 
Pvr. Recrmentrat Mar Cierx 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Gripe from the Grapevine 


Speaking from the lower floors of the military ma- 
chine, down where recruits, trainees, and students are 
handled impersonally in large masses, I have yet to be 
on a post where there was not complaint of too much 
rumormongering. Down below we observe much back- 
wash on bulletin boards, in post newspapers, and in 
posters and special notices. From all this activity we 
deduce, by the private’s logic, that someone higher up 
is perturbed and is lashing his tail. 

An ingenious Axis agent who understood the rather 
simple rules of the rumor-mill could put in a few good 
strokes for the New Order. I find it quite easy to visual- 
ize what I should do if I wished to design an experi- 
mental breeding ground for rumors. 

First of all I'd keep the men as ignorant as possible 
about their own affairs, so that an absolute minimum of 
information would reach them through official chan- 
nels. That would make them rely on the grapevine for 
information about the details of their daily lite such as 
the uniform of the day, chow calls, formations, inspec- 
tions, and fatigue details. Every man in the outfit would 
have to keep in constant contact with the unofficial 
sources of hot dope. 

Secondly, I should nullify the dependability of of- 
ficial bulletins by changing officers, orders, and an- 
nouncements rapidly and would keep the bulletin 
boards covered with out-of-date and conflicting orders. 

Last and most important, I should give the grapevine 
a certain amount of dependability and even authority, 
by having the noncoms use it for minor announce- 
ments. Thus, if there are to be free movies, a noncom 
should merely detail the nearest private to spread the 
word in the barracks. A few weeks of this and it would 
be impossible to distinguish between semi-official an- 
nouncements and latrine-bred rumors. Moreover a 
good deal of currency would be given to statements by 
any private in the outfit, especially if these are well 
baited with appeals to our hopes or fears. Under these 
conditions a well-designed rumor ought to require of- 
ficial denial in three or four days—it will also reach the 
few that it may have missed and give the stamp of 
authority that was needed. 
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Information is the food of the mind, and a soldier in 
barracks needs some attention given to his mental 
chow. If he doesn’t get enough GI information to serve 
his daily activities he will buy it on the black market 
For that matter, if you remember the soldier's attitude 
about GI material in general, you will realize that if 
you wish to keep him off the grapevine entirely you 
will have to provide a diet of information that is much 
prompter, more accurate, and more dependable than 
anything he gets on the grapevine. This really shouldn't 
be hard. But you can’t keep him off the black market by 
starving him! 

PrivaTE AIRPOWER 
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Daughters of the Regiments 


Ever since the first soldier first wore shiny buttons 
his girl friends have cherished shiny buttons as a part 
of theirs. The early statistics are not readily accessible, 
but it seems fair to assume that the basic rate of ex. 
change has varied but slightly over the centuries. Still 
—how far shall this thing go? 

One school of thought, rigid, unimaginative, and 
generally past the age of romance holds that items o! 
insignia are designed to be worn only by those in uni 
form, and that it is as improper for your girl friend to 
wear your insignia as it would be for you to wear the 
medals someone else has earned. 

The other view, shared by those who still exude 
vitamins, is that such a display reflects a commendable 
interest in the Army and its men, which is all the more 
welcome after two decades of neglect. Applaud, when 
Susie wears the regimental badge of the Umpty-umpth 
Foot; cheer, as Evelyn pins her husband’s newly won 
gold leaf to her dress; smile benignly on the sisters and 
the cousins (and the aunts) who adopt Army insignia 
as their favorite costume jewelry. 

But where will all this end? My heart beats for the 
young lovers—I was young once myself—and I suppose 
that if I had just won myself a pair of wings and had 
a favorite blonde—well, I guess we'd both wear a set. 
and no one would blame either of us. Beyond that, 
however, is where I begin to vote the straight Colonel 
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Blimp ticket. Within the last few days I have seen 
females sporting shoulder sleeve insignia (one lassie’s 
left shoulder had succumbed to the AAF, her right to 
the Fourth Service Command), the War Department 
General Staff identification insignia (the big belly 
plaster effect), and—save the mark—marksmen’s badges. 

suppose we might just as well reconcile ourselves 
to some of this—it wouldn't do much good if we didn’t, 
But enough is enough, and when the little darlings 
sta pinning on what is virtually the equivalent of 
decorations for individual accomplishment—well, there 
ought to be a law. 

Lr. Cor. Burp, Jr. 
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Arm Wavers 


In many an outfit today a driver's life on the road 
is just a succession of contradictory orders, none of 
which are based on either common sense or unit SOP. 

Maybe that statement is an exaggeration. But after 
observing drivers, march orders, and verbal orders for 
quite some time, I’ve come to the conclusion that we 
either need a plain, down-to-earth sensible manual on 
how to run a motor march, or a traffic control school for 
officers. 

At least let our higher brains who make out march 
orders learn the basic fundamentals of column control. 
Have someone take them aside and explain that they 
don’t look very impressive standing on the side of the 
road waving their arms at drivers. Especially when 
another officer 100 yards farther away is putting out 
something different. 

Tell them that the lead vehicle of a column should 
be the least elastic vehicle. A jeep (or peep, if you 
suffer from that common ailment, “delusive nomencla- 
turitis”) has a heck of a lot more “pick-up-and-git” 
than a 2%-ton 6 x 6 with trailer. Let some expert ex- 
plain that the tail vehicle in the average column has 
to go at least seven to ten miles faster than the lead 
vehicle to keep up . . . that no column can be run on 
two “constants.” Either you give the driver a constant 
speed, or a constant distance. He can’t have both. 

Moreover, the arm-waving corps should be told what 
differences in pavement do toa column . . . how a dirt 
road slows down a column and tends to close it up . 
how a paved highway spreads a column. 

\nd finally will some good fairy please tell our com- 
missioned traffic policemen not to “crawl” a driver 
without first finding out what orders have been given 
the said driver? 

Sure, we all like to see an officer display initiative 
when something starts to go snafu. We admire the 
man who hops out into the middle of the road to un- 
rave! a trafic jam. But there is a point where initiative 
en , and confusion begins. 


hg nd that point is usually just down at the bend of 
the road! 


LrzUTENANT SPACE 'N’ TIME. 





CEREBRATIONS 





Over Age in Grade 


I am too old. 
When geese are flying south, against a dour fall sky 
I crouch for hours; marsh grass whips my face, 
Sleet goes whistling by; chill winds search out every bone 
And thew, with icy fingers, gripping cold 
Trade my shotgun for a new Garand? 
No, son; I’m just too old. 
I am too old. 
For hours each day I breast a swiftly purling brook 
With rod and line, creel, gaff, net and a proudly 
Fly-crewned hook. I slip on stones, fall, rise, try again 
My step is sure, confident and bold 
But breast a stream, commando-style? 
No, son; I'm just too old 
I am too old 
From sunup 'til twilight ends another hunter's day 
I tramp the deer-runs, Krag at ready, high in arm, 
This old heart light and gay. Five, ten, fifteen miles 
Are nothing. But when campfire tales are told 
Hunting in the Solomons is not for me. 
No, son; I’m just too old. PCP 
7s # 
Classification 


Dear “Old Private” 


You caught me with my neck out when you took it 
“This Classifica 
in the December Journat, but there 
are some misunderstandings I would like to clear up 
Where do you get that “show of hands” stuff? There 
was an article in the October I] I didn’t agree with and 
my letter was mostly an answer to it. In case you haven't 
read it, please do and then read mine again. 

The main idea is simply this: the man who wrote the 
article thinks our classification system is just ducky, 
while I believe it could be improved upon and tried to 
make three arbitrary points as an example. 

Now to the main issue: IT have never contended that 
a soldier should be assigned according to his preferences, 
but only that his preferences should be taken into con 
sideration—there is a difference there. When you en 
listed, old-timer, did they ask you whether you wanted 
Fort Lewis or Fort Amador? Maybe you didn’t get what 
you wanted but the recruiting officer took it into con 
sideration before he talked you into Bolling Field 
Nowadavs they don’t talk you into it, they just send 
you—but what’s wrong with trying to find out whether 
you are better at winter combat or jungle fighting? Or 
if the interviewer asks you whether you like cold 
weather better than hot, or whether you prefer Tokyo 
to Berlin? They'll still send you where they need you 
The Army still does what it wants to; that isn’t a show 
of hands! 

That talk you had with the recruiting officer, when 
he asked you what sort of outfit you would like to get 
into apparently didn’t hurt you any; I'd still go on an 
expedition with you. It would be the same thing with 


on vourself to answer my Cerebration 
tion Business 
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today’s fellows—not a show of hands, but simply more 
entries on their qualification cards, and that’s what the 
Cerebration was about. 

The main idea is that Messrs. Bingham and Rorty 
told us that the classification system is perfect. I have 
been reading the IJ for some time, but this is the first 
time I ever read anything of this sort in a military pub 
lication; military writers as a rule don’t say they are 
good and what they do is perfect. They usually try to 
balance the good points against bad. 

I intentionally avoided any reference to myself in 
my “basic communication” but it may help to explain 
my point of view, if I add a short personal note. I was 
classification clerk of a QM battalion for a while and 
am now on temporary duty at a headquarters, making 
up lists to fill requisitions upon a filler pool—in other 
words, making assignments. If I had that additional in- 
formation as to physical qualifications and preferences, 
I could do a better job fitting the pegs into holes; but 
I try to do my damnedest anyhow. 

New Private 


P.S. Where do you get that “old private” stuff? I'll bet 


you are a master sergeant trying to pose as a soldier. 


ce 2 
Fifteen-dollar Blind 
What to do about speeding? Just as long as rubber re- 


mains scarce, this problem will plague company com- 
manders and motor transport officers in all echelons. 
Education, exhortation, and leadership go a good long 
way toward curbing the normal American soldier’s in- 
stinct to step heavily on the gas. But every once in a 
while (and often much more frequently than that) 
nature will take its course, prewar habits will assert 
themselves, the boys will insist on seeing the scenery 
flit by—and the speedometer needle renews its old ac- 
quaintance with 45, 50, and 55. What to do? 

By and large, company punishment isn’t much help, 
particularly when the Army is in foreign parts: there 
restriction to camp is a break rather than otherwise, and 
hard labor is normal rations. In a number of commands 
it has been found that the one remedy which really 
stops the incorrigibles from burning up rubber is a 
summary court—operated the way a traffic court runs et 





February 


home. No slugs in the guardhouse, but just forfeitures 
Forty-five miles an hour? Forfeit fifteen dollars of his 
pay. Parking where those No Parking signs have been 
these many months? Forfeit five dollars. And so or 
No matter how obtuse a buck private may otherwise 
be, or how slow his reaction time to suggestions made 
orally, his pocket nerve is still pretty sensitive. And 
experience has shown that the summary-court-as-a 
trafhic-court policy, consistently carried out, does not in- 
volve, as at first blush one might think, any substantial 
rise in the court-martial rate. After the first few cases. 
the news gets around, and—well, it saves a lot of rubber 


LrzEUTENANT HARDBOILED 
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OCS Graduates 


Perhaps I’m sticking my neck out, speaking out of 
turn, and so forth, but I would like to reply to the 
Cerebration of Private Heelclicker (Insignia for OCS 
Graduates) in your December issue. 

“Do the men know that four months earlier he was 
an enlisted man himself and that he won those bars by 
successfully undergoing . . . a ‘gruelling test’?” asks 
Private Heelclicker speaking of the graduates of the 
OCS. 

As I say, maybe I have no right to speak. I am not an 
alumnus of an OCS, in fact I’m not even in the Amy. 
I happen to be a Marine. But the position of the officer 
is basically the same in any branch of our armed forces 
What I object to is Heelclicker’s suggestion that we 
make a sharp distinction between the officer who has 
come up “the hard way” and the officer who has come 
up via the ROTC or West Point. There may well be 
a difference, and a marked one, but there does not seem 
to be any point in emphasizing it. It smacks of favor 
itism to give the OCS graduate a distinguishing badge. 

Not that this would be unfair, but it would be detr- 
mental to the spirit both of the men under ROTC or 
Military Academy officers, and of those officers them 
selves. Such a mark of distinction might tend to give 
the impression that these officers were merely lucky and 
this in turn would decrease the confidence of the pl- 
toon in its leader. 

Private Marine 


, 


A Man Is Not Always At the Top 


A great many brave actions must be expected to be performed with- 
out witness, for one that comes to some notice. A man is not always 
at the top of a breach, or at the head of an army in the sight of his 
general, as upon a platform. He is often surprised between the 
hedge and the ditch; he must run the hazard of his life against a hen- 
roost; he must dislodge four rascally musketeers out of a barn; he must 
prick out single from his party, as necessity arises, and meet adven- 


tures alone.—Mon Taicng, in the essay on Glory. 
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Mr. Huie Wins the War 


HE FIGHT FOR AIRPOWER. By William Bradford 
Huie. New York: L. B. Fischer Publishing Corporation, 
1942. 310 Pages; Illustrations; $2.50. 


If omniscience and audacity can win the battle for air- 
power, Mr. Huie has the stuff. This is unquestionably the 
‘fightinest” book on airpower that has yet appeared. On 
the whole range of military thought the author is omni- 
authoritative. From the details of a power-turret that won't 
work to the stratosphere of grand strategy, from the proper 
composition of a squadron to the crux of military and politi 
cal administration, Mr. Huie knows all the answers. He is 
not after small game or minor concessions. 

he fierce crusading zeal of the author becomes just a 
little tiresome after 300 pages. From the dedication to the 
end of the book, Mr. Huie keeps slugging. He accuses the 
‘longbowmen” and “Gamelins” of the armed services and 
“shortsighted” civilian leaders of attempting a staircase mur 
der of the airpower infant. Failing in this, he charges them 
with having bound its wings in Chinese fashion so that it 
would grow up a mis-shapen dwarf. He feels that the “an- 
cient Gamelins who are responsible for our being caught 
short at crisis” must be “unhorsed.” He suspects that there 
isa “ground-thinking officer” at every wharf just to see that 
tanks are shoved aboard transports in preference to air 
equipment on the good old army assumption “hell, boys, 
we've got to launch an invasion.” 

A good deal of the volume is devoted to the “crucifixion” 
of air officers for attempting to develop their arm. 

Is there always a Machiavellian plot to smother promis- 
ing infants in the armed services? Has it ever occurred to 
airpower enthusiasts like Mr. Huie that part of their “mis- 
fortunes” might have been self-imposed? If you ask me, 
the airpower spokesmen past and present have been, to a 
considerable extent, to blame for the kind of reception 
which the airpower concepts have received. Where is the 
of important literature to which the thoughtful citi- 
zen and soldier can turn to find whether airpower is indeed 
a strategic weapon? Must we be forced to read nothing but 
the printed hot-stuff, high-pitched and screaming, and full 
of an unsubtle lead-piping of the kind of soldier who is 
fighting now in every theater? Mr. Huie’ S plan for victory : 


ground forces exert “pressure defensive;” airpower does the 
rest'_T). V. 
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By G. V. 


Right At the Top Among War Books 


GUADALCANAL DIARY. By Richard Tregaskis. New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1943. $2.50 


Here is war and battle. Conscientious, accurate, terse 
first-hand reporting. From July 26 to September 26 last 
year Mr. Tregaskis was in the middle of things with Gen 
eral Vandegrift’s Marine force on Guadalcanal. “In the 
middle of things” is an exact statement. He was there 
and with the advance troops right up front where he could 
see and report the fight. 

Mr. Tregaskis saw things with eyes more keenly observ 
ant, more careful of details, the kind of details that mean 
something to a military reader, than those of any other 
correspondent in this war. When our troops capture Jap 
official cars he sees that they are “the Jap version of the 
Chevrolet,” notices that they are well-camouflaged and 
bear Jap navy license plates with an anchor on them. When 
our troops surprise and capture a Jap headquarters he 
notices that the cigarettes on the table are British with a 
Dutch East Indies revenue stamp. He names the kind of 
champagne and beer in the Jap commander's larder and 
enumerates the fine variety of fancy foods. He tells you 
the exact state of the operations sketch on the drawing 
table in the main room of the Jap headquarters. 

It is the same throughout Mr. Tregaskis’ narrative. He 
gives you the dope, the essential stuff, the things you want 
to know when you are a soldier reading about war. I sup 
pose there were many things the author couldn't tell about 
There always must be in a book on war written in the midst 
of war. But Guadalcanal Diary is so rich in detail, so com 
pletely lacking in extra verbiage and nonessential passages 
that war itself is in it. 

It is true that you don’t get much about the over-all tac 
tical picture. Naturally that couldn’t be included either 
But the scores of “little pictures” show you unmistakably 
what the conditions of fighting were and how the Marines 
met them. 

There is none of the “situation-well-in-hand” tone of 
writing in Guadalcanal Diary. General Vandegrift’s outfit 
had it in hand, all right, in their sector. But Mr. Tregaskis 
leaves out all the hooey and hurrah. He just sticks to his 
fighting story. 

Guadalcanal Diary ranks right at the top among the war 
books. And it will give Americans everywhere a better 
notion of what land fighting in the South Seas is like than 
anything they've read before 
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Guadalcanal Diary 
By RICHARD TREGASKIS 


Because there is war in every passage, because 
the actual fighting by the troops is so realistically 
pictured, Guadalcanal Diary stands at the top 
among the new war books. 

“He gives you the dope, the essential stuff, the 
things you want to know when you are a soldier 
reading about war.”—G. V. 

See page 95 for a review of Guadalcanal Diary. 


$2.50 





Flying Health 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 
A practical guide to the health problems of 


flying men. 
$2.00 





Articles of War Annotated 
By COLONEL LEE S. TILLOTSON, JAGD 


A useful book for officers who may serve on 


military courts. 
$2.50 





Combat Intelligence 
By COLONEL EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A useful book for divisional G-2s. 


$2.00 





Riot Control 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual which stresses 
the problems of platoons, companies and battal- 
ions when on riot duty. 


$1.50 
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Ambassador Grew’s Report 


REPORT FROM TOKYO. By Joseph C. Grew. Now 
York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1942. 88 Pages; Paper, 
$1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


Ambassador Grew’s message to the American people js 
the strongest of indictments. It is his feeling that ‘he 
American people as a whole still do not understand the 
strength and fighting power of their Pacific enemy. He 
therefore calls for making all the necessary sacrifices cheer 
fully and willingly in order to be sure of eventual victory 
“against that enemy.” But, insists Ambassador Grew, we 
have more to do than gain a victory. We must also smash, 
“discredit in the eyes of its own people, and render im 
potent for the future the Japanese military machine and 
all of its political ramifications. . . .” The author does not 
go into the details of how this is to be done except that he 
feels it must be done without prejudice and hate, once the 
war is won. He asks that we “meet hate with cold but sane 
resolution,” and malice “not with malice, but with fine 
good sense.” 

The form in which the publishers have issued Ambas 
sador Grew’s book will insure that it gets the widespread 
distribution it deserves. It is regrettable, however, that a 
document as historically important as this one and as im 
portant in the war effort, could not have been issued at the 
earliest possible moment in the cheapest possible form 
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Biography of A. H. 


HITLER: MAN OF STRIFE. By Ludwig Wagner. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1942. 331 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 


This life of Hitler is of particular interest for more than 
one reason. In the first place the author has attempted to 
write straight biography rather than just another war book 
about Der Fiihrer. In the second place, in writing this 
biography he has very apparently entered into a more thor 
ough research than any previous writer on the man Hitler, 
in the course of which he has been able to separate to a 
considerable extent a background of fact from the body ot 
tradition and rumor which already surrounds his subject 

Hitler: Man of Strife is not, of course, a “definitive” 
biography and does not pretend to be. No such work could 
possibly be written until the war is won and researchers 
have had their decades in which to search out every fact 
of any importance to Hitler's life. The book is, at the same 
time, a more thoroughgoing effort to depict the Nazi leader 
than previous books about him. 

The chapter “Adolf, the Good Soldier,” will be of par 
ticular interest to the military readers. The author has 
searched the regimental histories and other first-hand refer 
ences for facts on Hitler’s record in the First World War. 
It appears that his fanaticism was well recognized by his 
superiors and equals even in those days. He did see much 
front-line service as a messenger and stood well in the eyes 
of his leaders for his ability to get messages through from 
one unit to another under fire. But his fanatical expression 
of political belief, so the author finds, burst out often 
enough for him to be deemed unsuitable for promotion 


beyond the grade of corporal. 















Strong American Language 


UDE TO VICTORY. By James B. Reston. New 


} 


k: Pocket Books, Inc., 1942. 221 Pages; Index; 25¢ 


Vill it help win the war?” This is the question that the 

wr of this forceful, angry, excellent book wants every 

\merican to ask every time he makes a decision—any daily 

ion on personal matters or matters of business. Mr. 

yn certainly asked himself that same question as he 

» every page. And so did his publishers when they 

d Prelude to Victory in 25-cent form. Indeed, it is to 

that books with the steam in them Mr. Reston has put 

Prelude to Victory can't be issued for a quarter with 

least practicable delay after they are written. For the 

in a book like this does unquestionably help to win 
war. 


he author writes with a hot anger about eleven dif 
nt illusions in American life. I am going to list them 


here with numbers: 


} 


The illusion that freedom comes easy. 
2) The illusion that wars do not really settle anything 
3.) The illusion that time and money will save us. 


4.) The illusion that this is entirely a war of guns, tanks, 


planes, and ships. 


5.) The illusion that we can win the war with our sec 
team. 
6) The illusion that the facts will speak for themselves 
The illusion that Britain and Russia are the enemy 
8) The illusion that it is always somebody else’s fault 
)) The illusion that we are fighting to get “back to 
mal.” 
The illusion that everybody loves democracy 
11) The illusion that you can do nothing about it 


low Mr. Reston sails into these illusions is well illus 
rated in his handling of the fourth one. In dealing with 
excuse that lack of air power was the reason for our 


defeat in the southwestern Pacific, he asks: “Is the lack of 


ir power the fundamental reason why you are skidding 
ibout on thin tires today, or staying home reading books 
ike this because you have no tires at all? Is the necessity 
tor adequate air power the lesson we must above all things 
remember when we go back there—as we surely shall—and 
the Japanese out of those rich regions? For if this is 
the reason, why is it that we lost this campaign and 
pled the transportation system of this country?” 
he reason was, answers Mr. Reston, that “we did not as 
people have imagination enough to see that we had built 
n industry and a standard of living in this country 
vhich depended on the products grown in the jungles of 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. We laughed at sug 
gestions that Detroit depended on Singapore for its normal 
xistence, 


We did nothing or very little before the 
see that our government codperated with the British 
dutch to secure these supplies of rubber.” 
Reston thinks, too, that it would have been better 
southwest Pacific if the United Nations had formed 
r combination for all-out battle. This may be so; but 
| think we need a deeper military study of facts not 
easable before we can say. But certainly the spirit 
Reston’s questioning is the spirit that will win this 
“ ie only kind of spirit that will. 
[bere are several places in which the author of Prelude 
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New Books On the Journal’s 
SELECTED List 


The Army Life 
By SERGEANT E. }. KAHN, JR. 


Penetrating essays on the Army by a selectec 
rhere’s food for thought for every soldier from 
general to private. 


$1.75 


Bombs Away 
By JOHN STEINBECK 


[he story of the bomber crew as told by a 
foremost American writer. 


$2.50 


The Flying Tigers 
By RUSSELL WHELAN 


The epic of General Claire Chennault’s squad 
rons told for every American—soldier or civilian 


to read. 
$2.50 


Queen of the Flat-Tops 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 


The story of the Lexington in the Battle of 


Midway. 
$3.00 


War in the West 
By DANIEL VILFROY 





A French staff officer gives his version of the 
Fall of France. 


$2.50 
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Infantry Journal-Penguin 
Military Books 


Some of the seven titles listed below are 
originals while others are reprints of stand- 
po military books. But each one of them 
was printed because it would help both 
soldiers and civilians understand war. 


Americans vs. Germans 
The battle experiences of six American fighters 
against Germans in World War I. 
Modern Battle 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


Actual accounts of the blitzkrieg battles. 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By BERT LEVY 
The detailed tricks of guerrilla fighting ex- 
plained. 


New Ways of War 
By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


A new American edition of a forthright book 
on war. 


What’s That Plane? 


A new edition of the aircraft spotter’s book 
that describes both U. S. and enemy planes. 


How the Jap Army Fights 


A collection of factual articles from The IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, 


Genghis Khan 
By HAROLD LAMB 
The story of the great fighter told by a well- 


known historian. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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JOURNAI Febr 
to Victory shows an intense impatience—an impatic:, 
that sometimes overrides the hard logistic facts. But hy 
does not, like so many writers of impatient war books, « 
cially writers with small grasp of the military problen 
volved, demand that the war be won in a certain sp 
way. He simply demands with utmost force as a cit 
what every citizen has the right to demand. That milita 
leaders as well as citizens ask themselves “Will it he!» ; 
win the war?” every time they make any kind of a decisio: 

It may sound redundant to suggest that a soldier, whos 
entire energies and abilities are at the service of his gover 
ment to “help win the war” ask himself habitually whether 
he is doing so. For one, I do not think this is foolish 
There are so many short-range decisions to be made 
unless every one of them is fitted into the long-range 
ture, military men as well as civilians can slow things wy 
by not keeping the one big question in mind. 

I also especially like Mr. Reston’s words about religio: 
in this time of war: “It is not enough to say that God 
our side and to sing ‘God Bless America.’ Take it from an old 
Presbyterian back-slider, the question is not whether God 
is on our side as whether we are on God’s. God has bk: 
America. It’s our turn now. You may very well ask \ 
that has to do with your part in the war. It has a hale L 
to do with it because just as the materialistic view of lif 
led us to follow a selfish-nationalistic course which led t 
the war, so this same selfish materialistic outlook is at th 
very heart of all these problems in Washington and els 
where in the land today. . . . Every man, of course, mus 
answer for himself; you cannot give the Cabinet religior 
but you can first answer for yourself and you can help ir 
your own community to regenerate the spirit on which tl 
nation was founded, and through which it made itsel! 
great. And if we get a regeneration of that spirit in the vil 
lages it will eventually affect every bureaucrat in the cap 
tal.” 


Well, read the book yourself. It only costs a quarter 
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American Shipping 
SEA LANES IN WARTIME. By Robert Greenhalg! 


Albion. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1942. 367 


Pages; Index; $3.50. 


The problems of wartime shipping are much easier 
understand after reading Sea Lanes in Wartime. Proles 
sor Albion admirably covers the history of American ship 
ping from the beginning of the American Revolution t 


the present day, bringing out many sides of it little em 


phasized by those present-day writers who use histori 
comparison. 

Sea Lanes in Wartime shows us very clearly that ther 
is nothing new about the wartime difficulties on the seas 
Our merchant marine has been through more than one 
period of equal or even greater trouble in the past The 


time of the Jeffersonian “Embargo, of oppression on the 


] 
high seas by foreign navies, of ravages by pirates, as we! 


as the periods of our past wars, had an effect upon ou! 


shipping which today makes historical comparison quit 
valid. . 

Professor Albion tells the story, a fascinating one. wit 
out footnotes and with a minimum of tabular material. 4’ 
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e time his is not by any means a popularization. He 
ly a historian with a fine sense for narrative prose. 
s last chapter the author conjectures briefly on the 
possibilities of air-transport across the seas. He 
that physically this seems perfectly feasible but 

" rs whether fuel costs among other things might not 
it an immediate wholesale replacement of surface 
shipping by air shipping. He thinks that “scientific instru- 
ments and luxury goods would undoubtedly go by air, 
whatever the differential in freight and labor expenses, but 
coal, lumber, and ore, would, on the other hand, probably 
|| travel by sea for some years to come. Somewhere be 
tween those extremes, considerations of cost and bulk 
would doubtless draw a hazy frontier in the postwar years, 
perhaps the line would fall between tea and coffee.” 
Therefore, he feels, it is probably safe “to go ahead on the 
sumption that steamers would be trav elling the sea lanes 

ome time to come. . 

T he war, writes Professor Albion, through its shutting 
ff of the sea lanes, and the consequent acceleration of “a 
diversification of industry and a search for substitutes that 
lead toward greater national self-sufficiency,” is probably 

ing to result in some permanent major changes. But at 
this stage the situation is not clear enough for accurate 
prophesy 
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A New Edition of a Good History 
THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


By Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Two vol- 
1552 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Appendixes; In 
dex; $7.00. 














imes. 











The function of the historian is a vital one; he must in- 
erpret a country to its own people. Particularly in times 
of great crisis the need for a clear analysis and a sound in- 
terpretation of national life is imperative. The way the 
United States meets the measureless demands of the pres- 
ent war is closely bound up with the concept we hold of 
urselves as a people and a state. It will not only affect the 
manner in which we conduct the war but will strongly 
influence the post-war years. The times call for broad vision 
n the part of historians as well as a reéxamination and re- 
fhrmation of our moral and political beliefs by citizens and 
x die rs. 

The appearance of a new and enlarged edition of The 
Growth of the American Republic is therefore timely and 
welcome. To the minds of the authors the process of our 
ational growth is a continuous one. The reader leaves the 
inal volume with the conviction that the promise of the 
future dwarfs the achievements of the past. It is precisely 
the dynamic character of American life which our present 
adversaries could not, in the nature of things, comprehend. 
Behind the record of apparent aimlessness, prodigality, 
exuberance, and vanity which often accompanied our 
years of growth, there was forming a new kind of national 
unity and strength. 

This effective team of authors put out the first edition 
f The Growth of the American Republic in 1930 as a 
single volume covering the years 1763-1917. A second edi- 
ton, largely rewritten in 1937, brought the record of our 
natior | development up to the year 1936. In order to 






















































BOOK REVIEWS 


For Permanent Victory 
By CAPTAIN MELVIN M. JOHNSON, JR., 
and CHARLES T. HAVEN 


A discussion of the réle our armed forces will 
have in the postwar world. 


$2.50 





Men at War 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Eleven hundred pages of the finest military 
writing ever assembled. 


$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants 
By DR. DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 


The first of a three-volume study of the leaders 
who served under the great Confederate general. 


$5.00 








Winged Mars 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 


The German air force in the first World War 


$2.50 





Army Officer’s Notebook 


By COLONEL SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information, 
plus a handy plastic protractor and blank pages 
Ic will fit the average shirt or blouse pocket. 


$1.00 
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Touch Football 
By LT. COL. JOHN V. GROMBACH 


Here’s a book on the game soldiers every- 
where are playing. It is written by an Army ofh- 
cer who has had experience in directing Army 
touch football leagues. 

Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
Eighty-two pages. 


$1.00 





The FOURTH Horseman 


By COLONEL J. H. DOHERTY 
Finance Department 
This book on life and death will help every 
soldier put his affairs in the best of shape before 
leaving for battle. 


$1.00 





Modern Military Dictionary 
with Slang Terms 
By COLONEL MAX B. GARBER and 
COLONEL P. S. BOND 


The only available modern military dictionary 


of its size. 
$2.00 





The Handbook for W omen: 
The Army Wife 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate — young 
and old. New Edition. 


$2.50 





The Army Woman’s Handbook 


By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 
A book that will be of real help to the women 
of your family through the trying days ahead. 


$1.25 
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complete the story of our nation, they went back i 
present edition to the year 1000 and also extende 
text to cover our entrance in the present war. 

[he authors treat the military chapters of our histo 
the whole with fairness and sound judgment. One 
ter is devoted to the American Revolution, one to the 
of 1812, one to the Mexican War, five to the Civil 
part of a chapter to the Spanish American War, one + 
first World War, and a final chapter to the present 
If there is any quarrel with this allocation of spac 
emphasis, it is with the lack of balance between the 
ment of the Civil War and the military events of 19) 
But this tendency is common to American historian 
does not arise from any failure to appreciate the impor 
of recent events but largely from a survey-course hal 
expanding their lectures on early period materials \ 
are abundant and racing over later developmen 
order to finish the course within limits of a school term 
one denies the military and political significance « 
Civil War, yet as a portent of things to come and as a 
mark in the world phase of American development 
events of 1917-18 deserve more detailed treatment 
analysis. 

Aside from this apparent lack of balance The Grov 
the American Republic is one of the finest short histor 


the United States.—D. V. 
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Service Women of Britain and America 


WOMEN IN BATTLE DRESS. By Russell Bir 


ne 


ne 


ne 


| 
It 


N 


New York: The Fine Editions Press, 1942. 198 Pag 


$2.00. 


The author, an experienced newspaper man, br 


back from England a story of women at war—women 


r 


listed for service with the Army, the Navy and the fi 
\ir Force, women working in factories, as farm labore 


air wardens and volunteer helpers. He describes th 
rifices, their courage and steadfast determination te 
on until this war is ended “the right way. 

Mr. Birdwell visited command posts, RAF base: 
coastal cities where women were assigned to duty; he 


viewed the women at the head of the Auxiliary Territ 
Service (ATS), the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 


WAAP), the Women’s Royal Naval Service (WRI! 
the Women’s Volunteer Services (WVS) and the 
en's Land Army; he saw women factory workers it 


S 


NS 


\\ 


numbers he dares express the opinion that were they | 


return overnight to their kitchens, their bridge partic 
former “women’s jobs,” Britain, deprived of their 
could lose the war. 

The book includes references to individual stori« 
as the one of Nora, nine-year-old child of the 


n 
MUL 


iDOr 


suci 


ndor 


slums. One night a bomb struck her home, killing he 


father, burying her wounded mother, her year-old | 
and herself in the ruins; ARP men, clearing aw 
debris heard a small voice behind them, “I found n 
hole and crawled out.” 


In conclusion the book has three chapters de\ 
America’s women in battle dress—to the Women 
Auxiliary Corps (WAAC), the Women’s Naval | 
(WAVES), the American Women’s Voluntary ‘ 
(AWVS) and the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying S 


her 


‘ 
one 


Arm\ 


serve 


rvie 















S). Foreword to the book was written by the Di 
4 the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, Director 
Culp Hobby.—C. R 
1 1 4 
‘The Ultimate and Decisive Adversary” 
VORLD ORDER IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Hans Kohn. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
42. 352 Pages; Index; $3.00. 
1e author discusses democracy, nationalism, empire, 
the present crisis. He sees the United States as “the 
ate and decisive adversary of national socialist Ger 
But he believes with Croce that “no people will be 
free till all people are free.” He feels that national 
is more strongly entrenched at present than it was a 
t time ago more deep rooted in the emotions of 
the masses than any previous political organization. 
it may take a long while, he suggests, but nationalism “may 
its connection with political organization, and remain 
as an intimate and moving sentiment. Some 
such trend is indicated because “we have, on the one hand 
ure democracy, self-government; on the other, admin 
tive areas which correspond to the social needs of our 
ization.” 
lt is also possible, thinks Mr. Kohn, that this present 
tury “may see the end of the era of contending imperial 
ns and empires. .” Or if the ancient concept of em 
does return, it will bring a governing power so world 
ing that it “would mean the end of all imperial 


[hroughout, the author refuses to go out on a limb. 
[here is one passage in his final chapter worth the closest 
dy in the face of all that is now being written and said 
lefinitely about the future: “There is no time yet for 
wemature blueprints. The things to come will be shaped 
by the unfolding events of the war. It is the intention that 
nts, the intention that will shape the war and the en 
suing peace; not an intention of vague hopes, but of a clear 
vill. The need for survival forced men into new ways. 
Only United Nations, developing a growing sense of unity, 
in win the war. If they remain united they can establish 
world order, based upon the rule of law among nations 
nd bills of rights and duties within nations. Without the 
rule of law there can be no disarmament nor peace. No 
nation can disarm in a lawless world. But law is only law 
s enforced; peace is durable only when backed by the 
sary force. 3 
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HAPPY LAND. By MacKinlay Kantor. New York 


Coward-McCann Inc., 1942. 92 pages; $1.25. 


Here is William Allen White's opinion, expressed in a 
teleoram to the publishers: “Of all the war books | have 
ead. MacKinlay Kantor’s Happy Land is the most Ameri 
in. The newspaper reporters in Germany, with troops all 
er the earth, the social philosophies interpreting America 
ms of the war, all have fallen far short of this simple, 
vy, honest tale of the American middle-class family at 
war | beautiful, honest story which could only be written 
na ‘ree country about free folks. If I had but one gift | 
coulc give to everyone in this land, high or low, rich or 
vilitary or civilian, it would be Happy Land.’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Geopolitics: The Struggle for 
Space and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on 
a little-understood subject. 


America’s Strategy in W orld 
Politics $3.75 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale 
involving the geography of international politics, 
trade and armed strength. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material from the Army Orientation 
Courses includes splendid maps and unbiased text 


$3.00 


German Psychological Warfare 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 
A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology 
Principles of War 
By GEN. KARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of warfare by the most quoted 
writer on war. 


$1.00 


Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and 
communications of this war. 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German 
military writers thought about war just before 


this war began. 


Armies on W heels 
By MAJOR S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


$2.50 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern wat 


$1.75 


$1.25 


Strategy for Victory 
By HANSON BALDWIN 
The military critic of the New York Times 
sizes up the war. 
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Generals and Generalship . $1.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the British commander. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A penetrating study of the great military leader 
of World War I. 


Last Train from Berlin $2.75 
By HOWARD K. SMITH 


The best reporting on the Nazis since Berlin 
Diary. 


The Guilt of the German Army $3.50 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


The Tools of War $5.00 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms. 


The Impact of War $2.50 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government 
and its military strength. 


Introducing Australia $3.00 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows, describes the land 
and its people. 


Civilian Defense of the U. S. $2.50 


By COL. R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LT. HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task and 
its closely related military operations. 


Signposts of Experience $2.75 
By MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM J. SNOW 


The World War Memoirs of the Chief of Field 
Artillery. 
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hat’s saying a lot. But when I closed the cover 


Happy Land I felt just like Mr. White. 
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WISDOM OF CHINA AND INDIA. Edited by 
Yutang. New York: Random House, Inc., 1942. 
pages. $3.95. 

Lin Yutang has already proved in other books how wel] 
he can show western readers the meaning and the spit 
all sides of his own eastern civilization. Here in the | 
dom of China and India he has collected and edited n 
hundred thousand words of the richest writings produced 
by the two greatest Asiatic lands. 

There have been selections of Asian writing before thi 
one, but probably none so well balanced. None show so 
well that Indian literature is far from being entirely mac 
up of religious mysticism, or Chinese literature of “Con 
fucius say.” In both there are uproarious tales and ‘s ver 
more powerful narratives, of which the editor gives us 
many examples in this anthology. Lin Yutang’s own trans 
lations of Confucius and others are among the best pa 


of the book. 
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\ NEW CONSTITUTION NOW. By Henry Hazlitt 
New York: Whittlesey House, 1942. 297 Pages; Index, 
$2.50. 


Mr. Hazlitt thinks “that a radical revision of our Consti 
tution is a measure essential to the proper conduct of the 
war, and that if such a revision does not make the difference 
between losing and winning the war, it will certainly 
make a difference in the length and cost of the war.” And 
the postwar period will also require these changes, the 
author believes. 

Among the changes recommended are: Reduction of the 
power of the Senate from absolute veto powers to the 
power of requiring a measure passed by the House to be 
repassed by something more than a majority; increase of 
the term in the House to four years; removal from the 
President of the veto power, the direct power to execute 
the laws, the power to make treaties, and the direction of 
military and naval policy. These powers would be trans 
ferred to the chosen leader of Congress who, of course 
would be a “premier.” These are some of the main chang 
there are also many minor ones, such as cutting the size of 
Congress to 150 members. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s main idea is to suggest a form of govern 
ment that can act much faster than the one we have now 
He would, of course, accomplish the whole thing by proper 
constitutional amendments. 
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DUEL FOR EUROPE. By John Scott. Boston: Hough 
ton Mifflin Co., 1942: 380 Pages; $3.50. 


The author was in Russia many years and did not leave 
there until 1941. There is not much new material in his 
book on the Soviet Army and its fighting methods, but the 
author’s record of the developments in Russia between 
1939 and 1941, written almost in a journal form, is un 
biased and contains many interesting points of persone 
observation. 

In an appendix of some length are collected a n mber 
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torical documents of importance. In his preface he 
of his book as “the story of the duel between Joseph 

St and Adolf Hitler on the continent of Europe . . 
ry of the maneuvering, intrigue, and deceit whereby 
tried in advance to win the war against the other and 


t other lesser enemies in this wolf-eat-wolf world of 


of. A ue 
FRANCE OF TOMORROW. By Albert Guerard. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 287 Pages; 


dex; $3.50. 


The curse of all armies,” writes Mr. Guerard, “is the 
living fossil. . . .” But he doesn’t blame the fall of France 


wholly on the French Army as it stood in 1940. The 
lecessors and masters of Gamelin and his subordinates 
t be included, he thinks, for twenty years back. But 
the author draws a much fuller picture of the nonmilitary 
spects of France than of the military. He is a man of 
ightful intellect and it is his belief that the final vic- 
y over Germany “must be a victory of reason, one in the 
German soul.” He thinks that the German nation is faced 
with the alternative of eternal hatred “or free coéperation 
among equals” once the Germans have seen that every- 
thing is lost “then the nightmare will be over.” 
: change of thought conceivable? 


But is such 
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OUR SIDE IS RIGHT. By Ralph Barton Perry. Cam 


bridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 153 Pages; 

$1.75. 

This is another strong statement of democracy from Mr. 
Ralph Barton Perry’s pen. Good stuff here on several sub 
jects, particularly propaganda and Russia, and on the moral 
basis of world order. 

In discussing propaganda Mr. Perry simply points out 
to those who think that all propaganda is probably bad, 
that you can’t really be for anything without being en 
thusiastic about it. If we are for democracy, as we are, 
there is no reason to fear propaganda in its behalf. There 
are only three things to be afraid of: deceiving those to- 
ward whom we direct propaganda or leaving them in ig 
norance, forcing beliefs upon them by intimidation, or 
stimulating their selfish appetities and hardening their 
hearts. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EAST. By 
Stanley K. Hornbeck. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1942. 100 Pages; $1.00 cloth; 50c paper. 


A clear and unbiased summary of our foreign policy in 
the Far East. The author insists that the United States 
has | “en one foreign policy. That policy rests on, resides in, 
and flows from principles and precedents. It is rooted in 
the history of the settling of a continent and the minds 
and hearts of a people blessed with a goodly heritage. It is 
not ‘he work of one man or of one department or of one 
agency of the Government. It is not a product of secret de- 
cisions, secretly arrived at. It is not a thing created in a 
vacuum. It is the product of the concept, the thought, the 
belie! the aspiration, the decision, the act—through the 
years and the decades, and the generations—of the Ameri- 
can people.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Income Tax and Army Pay 
Fourth (1943) Edition 
By COLONEL J. H. DOHERTY 
Here’s the book that will help you solve your 
income tax problems! Completely ‘revised to con- 
form with the latest tax legislation and written 
in simple and understandable language, Income 


Tax and Army Pay will pay for itself many times 
over. 


Only 50¢ Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 





Annapolis: Gangway to 
the Quarterdeck 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S. 
The Story of the Naval Academy. 


$3.00 





West Point: Moulder of Men 
By LT. COL. WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 


$3.00 





Gas Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. ALDEN H. WAITT 


The military uses of chemicals and methods of 
protection against them are ably presented by 
General Waitt. 


$2.75 





Attack 


By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE 
Czech Army 


Here’s the clearest detailed exposition yet of 
Nazi offensive warfare. An absorbing study of 
modern war. Every commander should read it. 
Published in Britain as Blitzkrieg. 


$2.50 
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Penguin Books 


| to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
(Y our choice of titles ) 
INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb 

The story of one of history's great military leaders 
AMERICANS VS. GERMANS 

Personal battle experiences of six American fighters against 


Germans in World War I 


MOoOpERN BATTLE. By Lt. Col. Paul W. The m pson 


Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in inex 
pensive form 

GGUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Lev) 
lhe tricks of guerrilla fighting explained 


How THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS 
A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY JOUR 
NAI 

WHAT's THAT PLANE? (U.S. and Enemy. ) 
An aircraft spotter’s book 

New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham 


A new and revised American edition 


OTHER BOOKS 
How Russia Prepared. By Maurice Edelman 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the 
Russians are putting up 
CHRISTIANITY AND SocIAL Orper. By William Temple 
The rdle of Christianity in the establishment of a world 
order based on freedom from want and freedom of thought 
THe STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG 
By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping psychological novel 
ALL CONCERNED Notiriep. By Helen Rei/l) 
An Inspector McKee story 


CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Eric Ambler 
A story of the workings of an international munitions ring 
and the doings of spies operating inside Italy 

le Pastures OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck 
This novel: about the good people who live in a rural val 
ley presents Steinbeck at his best 

THe Moruer. By Pear/ S. Buck 
A great and unforgettable novel about family life in a vil 
lage in the interior of China. 

Two Survived. By Guy Pearce Jones 


A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 
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\ TREASURY OF THE FAMILIAR. Edited by Ra 
.. Woods with a foreword by John Kieran. New Y, 
Macmillan Co., 1942. 751 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


Chis anthology will remind you somewhat of the o 
tions of old favorites which used to be in every house] 
and from which the children of the family learned t 
cite”—with gestures. A lot of things in it will take you b 
if you are old enough, to such days. Mr. Woods inch 
a number of favorite selections from the Bible and 
words of a good many songs. Perhaps these belong i: 
anthology of old favorites, but everyone has a Bible 
there is no music with the words of the songs 
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THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS. By Alfred Noyes. \ 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. 181 Pages; $2.0( 


Mr. Noyes, despite his high standing in English lit 
ture, couldn’t write this book without putting quot 
marks around such words as highbrow or using ot 
heavy-handed sarcasm, such as “alleged modern poet, 
“valuable periodical” in speaking of a small magazin 
This manner of tackling anything, not even the shal 
absurdities of modern writing which Mr. Noyes assail 
never effective criticism. As an urgent plea for reli 
the book would have been much stronger for a moc 
outright, and complete analysis of the things the aut 
considers the weaknesses of the world. 
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GERMAN PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS. By | 


Dewey. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 149 


Pages; Index; $2.00 


A leading American philosopher briefly reviews Ge: 
man thinking. The main part of the book was written 
1915 and a long introduction forms the new part. The 
author thinks that “events have proved that there is som 
thing in German culture and education (Hitler cal 


blood) which prevents Germans from appreciating and 


from trying the democratic method of obtaining socia 
unity, and which thereby evokes its response to appeal t 
achieve unity by the contrary method of force.” 

Mr. Dewey’s style has not improv ed in twenty-five \ 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN. By Mason Wade. New Yor! 
Viking Press, 1942. 466 Pages; Index; $4.50. 


Despite the fact that he was a mental invalid 
of his life Francis Parkman wrote some of the best 
f American history that have ever been written. T! 
c wo prepared biography roughly half of whic! 
sists of quotations from the noreboak Parkman kept 
early youth. 
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NOVA SCOTIA: LAND OF COOPERATORS. By Lé 
R. Ward. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. 207 
$2.50. 


An informal account of Nova Scotia with part 
reference to the coéperative movement in that 
Father Ward, the author, writes with sympathy and 
standing of the people he visited 


U 





BOOK REVIEWS 


LITTLE INDIA OF THE PACIFIC. By John 
ey Coulter. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
150 Pages; Index; $2.00 


nel Coulter's summary of the Fiji Islands is a com 
ell prepared factual study. It deals with all aspects 
island group in sufhicient unbiased detail to form a 
e up-to-date reference, except that the author does 
empt to go into the strategic value of the Islands. 
cribes sympathetically the social and agricultural 
; of the native Fijiians, the now almost equally large 
tion of East Indians, and the minority groups of 
Pacific peoples and Europeans. Though his report on 
n the main objective, Colonel Coulter lets us know 
uch of it is based on personal observation and study 
Islands themselves. This makes his survey all the 
uman and interesting. 
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POPULAR MATHEMATICS. By Denning Miller. New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1942. 616 Pages; $3.75. 


[he mathematics in this book is very clearly explained 
but | think it is considerably obscured in many places by 
humor with which the author endeavors to 
popularize” it. There is also a good deal of mathematical 

mixed into it in an interesting manner. | see no 
ticular Army use for it because most Army men who 
ire trying to learn more about mathematics are so seriously 
ntent upon the job that what they need is straight mathe 
as clearly explained as possible, without any par 
ittempt to popularization 


the heavy 
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YOUNG MAN OF THE WORLD. By T. R. Ybarra 
New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1942. 316 Pages; II 
lustrated; $3.00. 


It is good to get hold of a book by a foreign correspondent 
that doesn’t pretend to weightiness of opinion. In fact, 
Young Man of the World is one of the lightest, most amus 
ing autobiographical works of recent years. It is well pep 
pered with the author’s light verse which has been standard 
ten-second reading in newspapers and magazines for many 
years. The author tells briefly of numerous interviews with 
European bigshots, but doesn’t in the least try to impress 
vou with the fact that he got near them 
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FIGHTER FACTS AND FALLACIES. By John G. Lee. 
New York: William Morrow and Co., 1942. 61 Pages; 
Illustrated; $1.25. 


This little book, beautifully illustrated and clearly writ 
ten, explains a lot of things about fighter planes that have 
not been well elucidated in the general war news and in 
many of the books which have discussed airplanes of dif 


ferent types. If you follow the developments in warplanes 
; 


losely, you will certainly want to read this book and have 
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DA’S DAIJITEN: A Japanese Dicrionary oF 
(NESE CHARACTERS AND Compounps. American 


ition. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1942 
4 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 
NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig 
The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con 
queror. 
My War WITH THE UNITED STATES 
By Ludwig Bemelmans 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish 
THE Goopb EarTH. By Pearl Buck 
An understanding novel of the Chinese 
DROLL Stories. By Honoré de Balzai 
Short stories by the great French novelist written in 
the vein of Rabelais 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strache) 
Contains the finest biography of a remarkable sol 
dier—Chinese Gordon. 
THE Rep BADGE OF CouraGe. By Stephen Crane 
An American epic of panic in battle 
THE THREE MuskKeTEERS. By Alexandre Dumas 
The favorite adventure story of millions 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY: BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN 
An American classic 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre DAM! 
A great favorite for many years 


By Victor Hugo 


THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER 
A sportswriter's stories that never have a dull mo 
ment. 
Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. 
An exciting story of a whale. An American classi 
TorTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 
WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle 
A great book by a great English historian 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full 
story of Waterloo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Every American should be familiar with this book 
THE Most PoPULAR NOVELS OF SiR WALTER SCOTT 
Military adventure stories of the highest order 
THE Forty Days oF MusA DaGH. By Franz W erfel 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fight 
ing classic 
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What the Citizen 
Should Know About: 


. - J, Qe $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

EE GE ih cinnevad sc. $2.50 
By Lt. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD .. $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES ........ $2.50 
By Capt. John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE ..... $2.50 


By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., 
and V. I. Cooper 


THE ARMY ENGINEERS ... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 

THE AIR FORCES ......... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR ......... . $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ........ $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE .. $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 





Engineers in Battle 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular INFANTRY JOURNAL author 
tells the story of his own branch. 


$1.50 





The Army Flyer $2.50 
Winged Warfare $3.00 


The story of our Air Forces. 


By LT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD and 
MAJ. GEN. IRA C. EAKER 
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FUZAMBO’S COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH A- 
NESE DICTIONARY. Cambridge: Harvard Un ity 
Press, 1942. 1,855 Pages; $5.00. ; 

SELECTED JAPANESE TEXTS FOR UNIVERS)Ty 
STUDENTS. Compiled by Serge Elisseeff and | 
©. Reischauer. Cambridge: Harvard-Yenching 
tute, 1942. Vol. I—302 Pages; $2.75. Vol. II—114 
$1.75. 


win 


FENN’S CHINESE-ENGLISH POCKET DICTION. 
ARY. By Courtenay H. Fenn and Chin Hsien Tseng. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 694 Pages, 


$1.50. 


ELEMENTARY JAPANESE FOR UNIVERSITY STu. 
DENTS. Compiled by Serge Elisseeff and Edwin 0, 
Reischauer. Cambridge: Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
1942. 2 Volumes not sold separately. $4.50. 


VOCABULARIES TO ELEMENTARY CHINESE 
TEXTS USED AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Pre 
pared by James R. Ware. Cambridge: Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute, 1942. 132 Pages; $3.00. 


VOCABULARIES TO THE INTERMEDIATE CHI 
NESE TEXTS USED AT HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY. Prepared by James R. Ware. Cambridge: Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute, 1942. 160 Pages; $5.00. 


BEGINNERS’ DICTIONARY OF CHINESE-JAPA.- 
NESE CHARACTERS AND COMPOUNDS. By A. 
Rose-Innes. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 


$2.00. 
NEW JAPANESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Edited 


by Takenobu Yoshitaro. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1942. 2,280 Pages; $5.00. 


The above list of language books contains the most com 
prehensive group of references for the Japanese student 
available in this country, and includes as well three 
equally valuable books on the Chinese language. 

Much has been written recently about the Japanese 
language and the numerous difficulties involved in learning 
it. It seems to me that texts and dictionaries as compre- 
hensive as those of the Harvard imprint listed above should 
be of high value in the war effort for those whose war 
work involves the study and use of the Oriental languages. 

The English-Japanese and Japanese-English dictionaries 
appear to be especially thorough and carefully edited. The 
English-Japanese dictionary includes 14,200 words, 33,000 
compounds, and 46,500 examples. The Japanese-English 
dictionary is of similar comprehensive scope. Both of these 
dictionaries are of unusually low price for their size and 
contents. 

The 5,000-word dictionary (Chinese-English) is a smaller, 
pocket-size work but appears to have been found of much 
value through the years since it contains prefaces | five 
different editions. Its arrangement is also excellent 


(Eprrortat Nore: Tue Infantry Journat can readily 
procure for wartime or other students of the Oriental law 
guages any of the above books, just as it can obtain any 


book offered in these columns, or any book in print. ©D 








